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ABSTRACT 

T^his guide is designed to help employers plan work 
force reductions. It emphasizes positive collaboration with workers 
and the community to find new jobs for workers and maintain morale 
and productivity in the plant. The guide is divided into five 
chapters. The first chapter acquaints the reader with some of the 
benefits of work force reduction planning, while the second chapter 
presents the lategt techniques in that process. It includes two 
sections: (1) general principles of work force reduction planning, 
which outlines the overall approach recommended in this guide, and 
(2) 17 key steps that companies must take to implement the 
recommendfed approach. The third chapter outlines key administrative 
and management issues related to operating an assistance center for 
employees being terminated. Five main topics are discussed: overview 
of cente^ operations, ^equenc ing * and coordinating services, center 
staf f ing , Center bookkeeping and recordkeeping, and project 
evaluation. The fourth chapter provides more in-depth information on 
center services^ outlines the special needs of terminated employees , 
and describes services that improve the chances of a successful 
adjustment. Community and government resources — specifically the Job 
Training Partnership^ Act--that can \t^er employers' costs of 
assisting terminated employees are discussed in the final chapter. 
Appendixes provide detailed information on designing and 
administering an employee questionnaire, .on developing a services 
brochure for employees, and on the Title III Dislocated Worker 
Program of the Job Training Partnership Act, (KC) 
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Preface * 



Planning workforce reductions is amonx^ the most important, difficult and 
unique challenges corporate executives now face. The way management 
responds to this chaljenge .directly affects productivity,, each employee's 
livelihood, and the company's relationship with the surrounding community. 
Fortunately, new and effective approaches to plannjng workforce reductions 
have been developed in response to changing ecofto.mic conditions, and an 
increasing amount of government and community re'sources are available to 
support company initiatives. Particularly helpful is the new Title III. 
Dislocated Worker Program funded under the Job Training P^jrtnership Act of 
1982, which can fund companies, un-ions and q|)mmunity agencies to operate 
work'er assistance program^. 

This technical assistance guide is one of many ways in which the National 

Alliance of Business is helping companies plan progr'ams that will assist 

employees and maintain productivity during the workforce reduction process. 

It is 'designed to provide the reader with a clearfy p-resented overview of \ 

the workforce reduction planning process and will serve as a useful , \ 

reference tool. The gui-de complements related technical assistance programs 

sponsored by the Alliance which include direct technical consulting services 

to help companies plan workforce reductions and access resources (including | 

JTPA Title III funds), company briefings on JTPA Title III programs and \ 

employee a-ssistance options, national and regional .conferences on issues * 

i^elated to worker displacement, case study material s on successful employee* ^ 

adjustment programs, and technical assistance -guidebooks and studies on 

related topics. For more information on National Alliance of Business 

services related to worker adjustment issues, contact Ruth Fedrau, Director 

of the Alliance's Business Consulting Service at (202)-289-2900. For 

information on Alliance publications, contact the Information Clearinghouse 

at (20?)-289-2910. 
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Work-force reductions^'are now commonplace as'^companies Kjce radicaKsteps to 
remain competitive in a fast changing world economy. The\;f\anges 
including automation-^ consolidation of facilities, and 1 iqbidation of 
unprofitable lines -- are inevitable. But the crisis that terminations can 
create for workers and the coHi'pany is not inevitable: Much has been learned 
about how to plan for workforce reductions -- how \to reduce unnecessary costs 
and disruption created by tenni natip/is -- how to giXide employees tJirough the 
transition to a new job. Companies can "work wi th trteir employees and the ' 
community to plan a reduction in force smoothly a n^Vesponsibly. 



Objectives * *^ r 

This guidebook is designed- to help employers plan work/orce>eductions . It 
emphasizes positive collaboration with wo/kers and the community to find new 
jobs. for workers and maintain morale and 'productivfty in the plant. The * 
guidebook can be used in different ways. If read cover to cover', it will 
give a step-by-step explanation of a cost-effective, planned approach to 
workforce reductions. It can also serve as a reference tool for information 
on particular aspects of workforce reduction planning and implementation. 
In general, the descriptions^, charts and lists of questions can be used to 
help the reader think through the key issues related to workforce. reduction 
planning. » ' - / ' 



Organization • ♦ 

This Guidebook, is divided into five chapters: 

Chapter 1: Benefit"?^ of Workforce Reduction Planning 

♦Chapter 2: What the Employer Can Do " 

Chapter 3: Assistance Center Operations 

Chapter 4: Services .for Employees 

Chapter 5: Accessing Resources 

■ • ^ • * 

Appendices provide detailed information on des(qn>ng and administering an 
employee questionnaire, on developing a services brochure for empl oyees>^ and 
on the Title III Dislocated Worker Program of the Job Training Partnership 
Act which can fund companies and communi ties^ to assist terminated employe'es. 
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Chapter 1 ' ^ RcMipfits of Planninq 



ThTs chapter acquaints the reader v^ith some of the benefits of workforce 

T^uction planning. The key message is that it is in the mutual interest of 

^companies* unions, workers, and the community to pool r*esources and work 

cooperatively to 1) carefully plan the various steps involved in workforce 

reductions, and 2) implement a temporary but intensfve program of transition 

assi'Stance to "employees being terminated. Important benefits include: 

* 

New Jobs ^or Employees' ^ Worker transition programs in the United States and 
. abroad show remarkably positive results in les-s than a year* Even in 
depressed areas well-planned programs have placed up to 70. percent of the 
assisted wort:ers within months. ' . 

\ ' ■ - • 

Productivity and Morale: "Experience shows that high absenteeism and declines 
in producti vi ty v^an be avoided when the company and wbrkers .participate 
cooperatively in^a transition a^si stance^ program. Additional productivity- 
gains can be realized because the conjp^y's treatment of terminated 
employees can have a direct bearing^n the morale and productivity of the ^ 
remaining workforce. And maintarning productivity means saving money. 

Improved Company Image and Communi ty Relations: The drama of major layoffs 
and plant closings always attracts attention. While such attention 
naturally focuses on the negative aspects of terminations, an aggressive 
worker assistance effort spearheaded by the firm can inspire hope and help 
ftiobilize the community toward assisting, not criticizing, the firm?^ The 
resulting program can help enhance a corporation's national image as a model 
corporate citizen. 

r r ( 

Unemployment Insurance Cost Savings: Each week a terminated empl^)yee reilains 
.on Unemploym^ Insurance (UI ) can cost the firm $100 or more in Vlltaxi^ 
A well planned assistance program can significantly reduce the number of 
weeks that employees remain on UI and save the firm considerable sums of 
money. Where health and other benefits are continued for extended periods 
after termination, the cost savings will be even greater. 

Positive Labor-Winagement Relations: Companies can\^reduce labor-management 
tensions that accompany workforce reductions by working together with unions 
in a positive way to solve problem^. Assistance programs cin be 
particularly valuable when the affected union plays a specific role and can 
take explicit actions to help their members. 
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Chapter 1 J Benefits of Planniric) 



Improved Communications Wi t-h yWorkers and the Communi ty: The disruptive 
effects of misunderstandings and rumors can be reduced by careful planning 
which includes a structured, organized way of communicating about company 
"plans, assistance efforts and benefit packages. 



More Effective Use of Benefits: Companies frequently offer generous 
severance benefit packagiBs and collective bargaining agreements often 
provide retraining, early retirement and other benefits for terminated 
employees. An assistance center can provide a framework for administering 
these benefits in a cost-effective w^y. This is especially true where ^ 
special management-labor funding pools have been created for retraining or 
other adjustment servi c^'sX The center approach can also help employees to 
make better use of their benefits. Retraining benefits, for example, can 
produce far greater results when workers are given the encouragement and 
vocational guidance to make informed decisions. 



Positive Community Impact: Communities benefit when terminat-ed workers find 
new jobs and, therefore, continue to support the local economy. 
Furthermore, social and economic 'benefi ts are realized when the resources of 
companies, unions, volunteer organizations, and government programs are 
pooled to buffer the impact of termination on workers and their families.-^ 



In addition to the benefits outlined above, it is worth noting that careful 
workforce reduction planning and employee transition programs a^e not 
expensive. A cost of several hundred dollar^ per worker is typical.. And 
I' ' cost savings cited above in productivity, Lmemployment insurance taxes and 
other benefits can more than offset the program cost. 

Also, a new federal program.-- the Title I'll Dislocated Worker Program of 
the Job Training Partnership Act funds states to support I'oc^ worker 
transition programs. Title III can pay.'for employee retraining, /job 
placement, couseling, testing and assessment, relocation assistance, and 
other services. A well organized program with company and uni^ involvement 
stands an excellent chance of receiving such funding. , 
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Chapter 2 



What the Employer Can Do 



This chapter -acquaints the reader with the state-of-the-art in workforce 
reduction planning. It includes two sections: 1) general principles of 
workforce reduction planning, which outlines the overall approach 
recommended in this guidebook; and 2) 17 key steps in workforce reduction 
planning, which outlines a sequence of actions, that companies, must take to 
implement the recommended approach. 



In general, the recommended approach emphasizes the importance of, some pre- 
notificatron of a m^jor reduction in force or plant closing, ongoing 
communication -with employees, and joint'action with the affect&d union(s) or 
employee representatives and the community to- implement a temporary but 
intensive progrimi of re-employment services. 
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Chapter 2 



Mhat the Employer Can Do 



A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The approach outlined here takes into consideration the special 
ci rvcumstances surrounding a closure or major reduction in force and the 
special ne^ds of those to be terminated. Recommendations are based on the 
'National ici nee of Business' experience in designing such programs with 
companies an^T unions. 



PRINCIPLE #1: EARLY NOTIFICA 



:^aHqel 



Advance notice and timely intervention makes a major difference in smoothing 
the adjustment for employees and allows an organised reduction in force to 
take place. When early notification is combined with the announcement of an 
on-site comprehensive assistance program, employees have an incer/tive to 
stav at the plant and continue working while they prepare for the 
trarrsition. Pn . f act , ''producti vi ty at the plant frequently increases after 
notifv^aU;Dn. Early notification provides time to plan and schedule an 
assistance program that is effective and does not conflict with the 
company's production needs. Moreover, emp.loyees are* given a chance to 
adjust, to plan a new career and make f-inancial adjustments before they are 
out on their own. And upon termination, the transition to a new job often 
can be made quickly, thus avoiding the income losses .and the loss of self- 
respect that can accompany job loss and inactivity. This often can help 
avoid unnecessary unemployment insurance taxes and other benefit payments 
that accompany long term unemployment. In general, management and labor can 
play a more organized, ac,tive and supportive role wh^ri employees are still 
at the plant and when the plant itself is still- in operation. 



PRINCIPLE #2: PLANNED, ONGOING COMMUNICATION 



False rumors can be a potent barrier to cooperation and, ultimately, to 
employee efforts to find new jobs. Ap e^qually difficult problem is the 
natural reluctance of workers to genuinely l>e1 ieve that they are being 
terminated forever. A planned program of straightforward, ongoing 
communication with employees and union representatives can overcome these 
problems. Promotion of>j»ssistance efforts can also assure that employees 
take full advantage of the services to be offeree!. 



PRINCIPLE #3: TEMPORARY BUT INTENSIVE SERVICES 



Assistance to terminated employees is most effective when company, union and 
community resources are coordinated in a temporary but intensive program. 
Ideally, assistance should begin before terminations occur and should 
continue for several months after the final phase-out. 
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PRINCIPLE #4:' ASSISTANCE CENTER ON-SITE 



All services should be provided (or coordinated) through- a central location. 
Known as an employee assistance center, n\should be wel 1 -publ icized and 
located preferably at the plant site. ;\mple space, plenty of free parking 
and flexible operating hours are important. The worker assistance center 
serves as the anchor or focal point for contact with workers. It should be 
accepted by workers as their place, and should operate over a f-inite period 
of time — prefer^ably before, during, and^after the layoffs, and three 
.months to a year after the filial phase-out. The center gives the affected 
workers a familiar and supportive atmosphere in whK:h to conduct their job 
search with Jtheir peers. This reduces- the sense df isolation which often 
accompanies job loss and hel ps 'inaintain contact between each employee and 
the program. In general, the center creates a vehicle for providing staff 
counseling and a wide range of adjustment -services to employees. 

The role of the assistance center can vary: sometimes the center will house 
all available services on-site and operate as a sel f-contair^ed , 
comprehensive employment program. In other cases the^ center will operate as 
a referral and coordination vehicle with most service's contracted out to 
lociil agencies. In both cases, the role of the center is to coordinate 
services for employees, keep track of each individual's progress, and serve 
«s a central place where counseling and assistance can be obtained. Many 
employee assistance centers strike a compromise between -being a fuTI-service 
program and a coordinative one. 

The approach taken will depend on the local situation. Factors such as the 
existence of other dislocated worker programs, the number of workers being 
terminated at the plant and elsewhere in the community, and the availabil ity 
of local assistance should determine the level of services at the center. 

PRINCIPLE #5: POOLED RESOURCES 



Unions, community organizations and government programs can be instrumental 
in providing access to resources, expertise, and services to support the 
effort. Most communities will respond enthusiastically to help laid off 
workers. Hany successful programs have created aid hoc community advisory 
committees or task forces designed to strengthen thFTink with local 
schools, business organizations, community leaders, private industry 
councils* and others. Also, Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act 
provides funds' for companies, unions and communities to pay for services to 
dislocated workers. 



* 

Private industry councils (PlCs)are local business led public/private 
organizations that plan and oversee area employment and training programs 
for disadvantaged and unemployed individuals. PICs are funded by the Job 
Training Partnership Act, enacted in 1982. 
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PRINCIPLE #6: COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 



No single approach can help all affected employees. Retraining, for 
example, may be required for^many but In some programs retraining was 
necessary for less than 25 percent- of the terminated workers. Therefore, a 
wide range of services should be available to workers either at the center 
or via referral to other service^ providers • Services should include: 

0 "Self-help" Job SeaVch Assistance (e.g. job search workshops, job clubs) 

0 Testing and Skills Assessment. 

0 Career Counseling 

i 

0 Personal and Financial Counseling 

0 Job Development and Employer Outreach (identifying job openings suitable 
for terminated employees) ^ 

0 Job Placement Assistance 

0 Occupational Retraining and Basic Education 

0 Emergency Referral and Support Services Including Emergency Health Care 
These services are explained in detail in Chapter 4 of this Guide. 



PRINCIPLE #7: JOINT MANAGEMENT-LABOR SPONSORSHIP OF ASSISTANCE 



Where there is a collective bargaining agreement, unions can play a major 
role in assisting in the worker readjustment process. Within the context of 
the company-union planning structure, they can help by communicating' with, 
counseling and providing help to their members. In most cases, employee 
acceptance of an assistance prograwi can be increased greatly by formalizing 
a joint management-labor decision making structure to oversee the program. 
A small committee composed of an equal number of representatives from 
management and labor can be established for this purpose. 
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V 

B. 17 KEY STEPS. TO PLAN THE WORKFORCE REDUCTION' 



This section outlines a series^ of 17 key steps in the workforce reduction 
planning process. Though the steps are presented roughly in sequential 
order, in actual practice many of the steps will overlap and, depending on 
circumstances, the sequence may differ somewhat from that presented here. 
Chart 1 outlines a general time frame far implementation of these steps 
under normal circumstances. 



STEP 1: PROVIDE NOTIFICATION 

The importance of advance notification to "^rkforce reduction planning has 
been stressed in earlier sections. Without s'everal months notification, 
advance planning is" very difficult and a positive management-labor 
approach to problem solving is less likely. Furthermore, productivity 
analyses across a number of manufacturing*companies suggest that plant 
productivity increases, rather that decreases, after notification of a plant 
closing or major terminations, the time i?fterval for notification will 
differ from one situation to another. Business circumstances can change 
abruptly, corporate level versus plant level considerations can create 
unc'erjtainty regarding production decisions. But the purpose of early 
notification will be the same in e^ch caser to allow time for planning and 
scheduling the phase-out and to give employees time to adjust to a new and 
difficult situation. Effective planning generally takes several months and 
additional time can be. valuable for obtaining resources and dealing with 
contingencies. 

A common dilemma managers face is that exact termination dates and other 
details frequently are not known far in'advcTnce even when a basic decision- - 
^bout cutting back production has been m^e. In' these situations, it is 
generally better to give a reasonable amount of advance notice than to wait 
until all details ar^ settled. It is best to provide as much factual * 
information as possible about the overall situation and keep lines of 
communication open so employees are assured that they have the most current 
information available about their future. 
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STEP 2: FORM A MANAGEMENT-LAB OR STEERING COMMITTEE 

A key step in planning the worker assistance approach is to convene a 
meting of key management personnel, union officials (or employee 
representatives where there is no union). Generally, the plant manager and 
the employee-relations or personnel manager from the company should be 
present. SLart the meeting by discussing the affected employees needs for 
re--emplo>iiieTit and training assistance. Normal ly, this will involve some ^ 
venting of frustrations, but eventually the meeting should surface' genuine 
needs and fears shared by em.ployees. This discussion should provide the 
basis for developing an outline of services to be included in the proposed 
program. At- this point it is sometimes helpful to have an individual, not a 
part-of the company or union, outline approaches used by other companies and 
unions in similar situations and to describe how a program could work in 
this instance. ^ 

In general, an open discussion of this kind is preferable to presenting a 
program to employee respresentati ves as a "fait accompli" employees are 
given a ^ense of ownership in the program that is essential to overcoming a 
pessimistic tone and adopting a positive, problem solving team approach. 

The initial meeting is often the most opportune time to establish a joint 
management-labor decision making steering committee to oversee employee 
assistance efforts. This steering committee should be responsible for the 
entire empl oyee^ assi stance effort. Initially this will involve planning the 
program, then seeking resources and funding assistance. Upon 
implementation ,' the steering committee should have direct oversight 
responsibility to the staff operating the program. A brief list of some of 
the committee's initial responsibilities follows: 

0 / Arr4nging a site for the assistance center 

0 Deciding what services will be provided 



What s 




0 Deciding who will deliver services (e.g. center staffer agencies o 
contract) 

0 Deciding how the center will be staffed 
0 Developing a program budget and acquiring resources 



0 Monitoring, and overseeing program operations 

0 Establ is[;ying a working relationship with local agencies and community 
leaders who could assist the project 



I / 
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STEP 3: SKETCH BLUEPRINT FOR EMPLOYEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



Based on the prel imiriary meeting, some broad outlines for the program can be 
established. Priorities should emerge regarding the importance of personal, 
educational career counseling, testing and assessmeht, retraining, job 
search instruction, job clubs, job placement assistance, relocation 
assistance, remedial education, job development-employer outreach and other 
serv.ices. 

r 

A location with suitable space should be considered for the ass-istance 
center. Ideally, the center should be located at the plant site a^nd include 
a reception area, two cl assroom-si zed "rooms and several private offices for 
counseling and interviewing.. Space requirements will depend on ,the number 
of persons being served at one time. Equipment requirements include desks, 
a bank of telephones, typewriters or word processors, large bulletin boards, 
file cabinets, a copy machine, general office supplies, bookshelves, flip 
charts, and area maps showing commuting distances, schools, and other 
important locations. 



STEP 4: ESTABLISH A FORMAL COMMUNICATION PROCESS 

The joint management-labor steering committee is an ideal vehicle for 
establishing a formal and credible communications link wi{h everyope at the 
plant and with the community at lapge. Formal communications with employees 
can begin with an announcement that a management-labor committee has been 
formed and that planning for a jointly sponsored employee assistance program 
is underway. Committee members should encourage suggestions from all 
employees. It may be possible to combine t-his communication with the 
distribution of the employee questionnaire described below. Once the 
initial announcement has been made, plans for regular communications and 
status reports via meetings, newsletters and other means should be 
established to assure continuity. " 

Plan every aspect of the program to maximize communication with employees 
and to encourage employee participation. Over a period of a few weeks, 
rumofs must be dispel 1 ed" and empiloyees must become comfortable with the 
program and knowledgeable of its services. Continuous promotion and 
explanatiQn of tl^ center, therefore, should be built into the early phases 
of planning and- implementation. Unions can play a special role, here. They 
often have the trust and per sonclj kn owledge of employees as well as the 
organizational capacity to mo5TTizF-?hn outreach and communications effort. 
Outreach to individual s' should contintfe during center operations to keep 
individuals advised of workshops, new services and identified job 
opportunities. 
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STEP 5: CANVASS AVARABLE RESOURCES AND SERVICES 

Before planning proceeds too far, it is important for the management-labor 
committee to assemble information on resources and services available from ^ 
the company, the union, and those offered through the collective bargaining 
agreement, community volunteer agencies, and government programs. Begin 
with cash and in-kind contributions that can be made by the company and 
union. Staff time, office furniture/equipment and office space are common 
in-kind items. Cash contributions are sometimes possible because collective 
bargaining agreements now frequently include retraining benefits and special 
funds to assist terminated workers. 

The next'^step is to canvass community and government services and resources. 
This informatjon can be helpful in several ways: a) Some of the community 
services may become an integral part of the program. Information ^ibout\. 
local vocational schools and community college^is essential, for example^ 
^before designing any occupational retraining programs for workers, 
b) Frequently, free services or in-kind contributions can be obtained from 
community (fr government agencies. These might include testing, counseling, 
tutoring, office space, etc, c) Employees should be made aware^of al 1 
available services in the community including social and medical services. 
Important places to start include the following: 



The United Way, churches and other community service groups can often 
be very helpful in arranging free or low cost social, health and 
counseling services for workers. 

The local prii^ate industry council can provide information on local 
employment and training programs and on the availability of Title III 
Dislocated Worker retraining grants. (Title III grants are explained 
in Chapter 5 of this Gui'debook.) 



The local employmer 
testing and assess/ 



serwice can help with job placement and offers 
(ervices, frequently free of charge. 



r 



0 



Vocational schools and community colleges not only offer a wide range 
of technical training courses but frequently house career and 
vocational counseling services that cap be made available to workers. 
Often, universities can help design and implement surveys, labor market 
analyses and other research efforts. 



State Job Training Partnership Act Title III Dislocated Workers 
Program. Described in Chapter 5, Title III programs can provide 
financial support for worker assistance activities. Contact* ei ther the 
local private industry council or the governor's office for 
information. 



0 The assistance center should have current information on the full range 
of government and other services available for individuals and families 
in need. Sometimes, special service arrangements can be made for the 
affected employees. 
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0 State, district and local labor agencies often have established 

services for displaced workers such as food banks, stress counseling 
and social services referrals. 

A ■ • . , 

0 Economic development agencies often have the most up-to-date 
information about local business trends and areas of econon}ic 
expansion. Economic development information can help greatly in 
identifying job opportunities. 

0 Area business and labor organizations have networks of contacts that, 
if organized, can play an important rple in identifying job openings 
that are never advertised in newspapers. 

0 A good public relations effort can help stimulate a community volunteer 
response to assist the affected workforce. Good contact with local 
press and other media can provide the greatest exposure at the least 
cost. * ■ 



STEP 6: ASSEMBLE INFORMATION ON EMPLOYEES 



A key planning step is to administer an employee survey or questionnaire. 
The survey accomplishes three objectives: 1) to obtain iTriformation for 
planning services to employees; 2) to encourage employees to begin thinking 
about their plans after termination; and 3)» to provide an additional ^ ^ 
opportunity for the management-labor steering committee to promote and 
explain the forthcoming program. The survey can be administered at the 
plant during the work day, as part of a general orientation session or in 
conjunction with employee benefits counseling that may take place before the 
assistance center is opened. Mailing the survey is discouraged because it 
fewer individuals are likely to rfispond. The survey should be administered 
shortly after the steering committee is formed so that results can be used 
for' pi anning. Keep the survey short and concise. Workers are unlikely to 
completely fill out a survey that takes longer than 15 minutes. 

Accompanying the survey should be a brief cover memo explaining that a 
management-labor steering committee has been formed, that planning for 
adjustment services has begun, and that the purpose of the survey is to help 
the committee plan those services. Employees should be assured that data 
will be kept confidential andvis being collected only to help them to make a 
quick transition to another joh. Appendix A contains a sample emplo>«ee 
survey form and outlines guidei/ines for administering the survey. 
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The company wil^ also^general ly have infonnation aboi^t the affected 
workforce thaf^can be Useful for center planning. Examples include: 

0 Number of potential retirees 

0 ZIP codes of employee residences (to help match employees to jobs 
and retraining programs" wi thi n their commuting area). 

0 Demographic make-up of the workforce as a whole 

^ if 
0 Education levels of employees ' 

0 Length of employment at the plant 

0 Occupatians and a description of skills 



STEP 8: CANVASS THE AREA LABOR MARKET 



A canvass of area labor market conditions is critical to developing training 
and job placement programs. It means an outreact^ effort to area economic 
development agencies, emplo>anent and training programs, business 
organizations and others to identi fy markfet trends and opportunities. 
Generally, there are three or four starting places to get such data: 

0 The area employment service office 

0 . The local private industry^ counci 1 

0 Local and state economic development agencies 

0 Local business organizations ♦ 

Banks, unions, schools, and area business and civic leaders are also good 
sources of information on the area economy. Information should be collected 
not only on the area within commuting distance of the plant but for 
important Tabor markets that lie within 50 to 100 miles of the plant. ZIP 
codes of employee residences can then be linked with job opportunities 
within commuting distance. This process also begins to inform local 
employers that a pool of workers. with definable skills^i^ available. 
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STEP 9: ESTIMATE PHASE-OUT SCHB 




Recognizing that pinning down a phase-out schedule is difficult because of 
unpredictable production demands, it is nevertheless important to identify, 
as early as possible: a) the schedule, or expected schedule, for 
terminations, and b) tfie schedule for a n/'ei^to 1 oyee transfers which may be 
pl^iJfled. Also, if it is a plant closing situation (or if certain divisions 
within the plant are closing), determine whether employees laid off prior to 
the plant closure announcement will be eligible for center assistance. 
These statistics are needed to estimate the number of individuals the center 
will serve and, consequently, the center's overall staffing and budget 
levels. 



STEP 10: DEVELOP ASSISTANCE CENTER PLAN AND FUNDING PROPOSALS 



Development of a complete program plan can begin once a governance structure 
is in place, priorities are clear and preliminary infonnation has been 
assembled. The plan should not be a paper exercise designed to generate 
' unnecessary work. It should provide a basis for agreement about the 

specif^l^'s of the program, i.e., it shtTuld outline the progre%^ governance 
structuV-e, center staffing nee^ds, services to be provided, location and 
physical facilities, a timet^le for center operations, a management system 
for the center, a budget andiexpected funding sources. A first draft need- 
not be thought of as cast in concrete; it is simply a discussion document. 
As the program progresses, though, the plan becomes written documentation of 
how the center will operate. 

Once a general plan for center operations becomes-^1 ear , funding proposals 
for state Dislocated Worker Title III Grants and other funds can be 
developed. See Chapter 5 for more information on funding sources and ^ 
proposal development. 



STEP U: DEVELOP SERVICES BROCHURE 



The steering coinmittee should arrange to develop a^'brochure listing all 
services provided by the assistance center and by all other community 
agencies. This provides valuable infonnation to employees and also relieves 
the workload on referral staff at the assistance center. Categories of 
assistance that should be listed include all center services, area schools, 
social services, health clinics, and community volunteer agencies. 
Information on how to develop a services brochure is found in Appendix B. 
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STEP 12:)C0NVENE AN AD HOC COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Often, a good approach to getting resources and gaining community support is 
to bring together a group of key community representatives a group that 
does not have ultimate governing authority for the center but that serves as 
a link with community services. Frequent meetings are not necessary: 
Meeting once or twice during the life of the center and informal contact in 
between meetings is probably sufficient. Representatives could include 
local elected officials, the chair or director or the local private industry 
council, a local employment service representative, and representatives of 
local community colleges and vocational schools, business organizations, 
media, banks, social service agencies, and area labor organizations. When 
setting up an advisory group keep in mind that dislocated worker agencies, 
programs, or task forces may already exist in the area. When they do, they 
frequently can help to coordinate services and community resources. 
Sometimes, in fact, the plant-based worker assistance center can function as 
an adjunct to a larger program. 



STEP 13: APPOINT CENTER STAFF AND SELECT SERVICE CONTRACTORS 



Center staff should be appointed by the joint management-labor steering 
committee. A project manager should be on board as soon as possible, 
pref«?ably no later than, one 'month before the center opens. The committee 
will need this staff support for in-depth planning, budgeting and developing 
funding proposals, etc. Sometimes, a project manager is needed before 
outside grant funding, such as Title III funds, can be secured. Companies 
may handle this situation in a variety of ways. Staff can be loaned from 
the company and/or union, preliminary commitments can be obtained from state 
or local agencies for retroactive funding, or the company might simply pay a 
manager's salary for the limited period of time that funding is unavailable. 
Other staff, such ^s counselors or workshop instructors, can be appointed 
and trained as needed and as funding becomes available. 

Service contractors ^ould be identified and hired far enough in advance so 
proper coordination with center staff and other contractors can take pUce. 
Negotiate with several agencies when possible to obtain the most cost- 
effective contracts. Performance-based contracts -- that relate payments in 
some measure to results — should be used when it is practical to do so. 
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STEP 14: PLAN CENTER ORIENTATION AND Er/R^LLMENT PROCEDURES 



A forqial orientation session outlining the center's program- should be 
sponsored by the steering committee once*plans are concrete. Key service 
providers should be present at the orientation to explain the details of 
assistance to be provided at the center. Clear explanations must be given 
regarding the timing and sequence of center services so that employees are 
-not confused by the variety of activities. The employee services brochure 
should be distributed at the orientation if it has not been distributed 
widely already. 

The steering committee must also plan for enrollment and preliminary 
assessment procedures. This means making decisions about how to schedule 
and coordinate enrollment, individual counseling, group counseling, formal 
testing and assessmep/, job search workshops and referral services. These 
issues are examined further in Chapter 3. ^ 



STEP 15: PLAN RETRAINING AND JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Based on information assembled about en^loy>es skiMs, the area Isibor market 
and available resources, the steering committee and center staff should begin 
planning specific retraining programs and strategies for^, identifying job 
opportunities and matching them wi th" i ndi vi dual s . More information about 
planning for these services can be Vound in Chapter 4. 



STEP 16: SET UP RECORDKEEPING AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Center recordkeeping and^anagement systems are crucial to program success. 
Staff must keep organized files on each individual for counseling and 
referral puitposes. A client tracking system should be established -- a 
system for staff to periodically contact each individual to check on 
progress in retraining or job search. Financial and program records must be 
maintained that will satisfy requirements associated with grant funds. 
Sometimes, records management can be handled by local employment and 
training agencies such as a private industry council. More detailed 
information on management systems can be found in Chapter 3. 
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-STEP 17: OPEN- THE ASSISTANCE CENTER 



Ideally, the assistance center should open a couple of months before 
employee terminations begin, ^he timing of the opening should be judged 
carefully -- if the center opens too soon, employees may receive services 
before they are ready to be serious about re-employment; if the center opens 
too late, excellent opportunities for an early start on readjustment may be 
lost. Timing will depend also on whether all terminations occur at once or 
gradually over time. If hundreds of terminations occurr simultaneously, 
time must be built in for scheduling small group classes and other center . 
activities. .' 
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CHART 1 : PLANNING TIMELINES 



Notification of workforce reduction 
Formation of management-labor steering comnr^ittee 
Formal announcement of assistance program • 
. Canvass area services and resources 
.Employee survey/questionnaire 
(Canvass area job i^arket ^ 
Develop plan and funding proposals 
Obtain preliminary staff support 
Plan sequence of services ^ 
Set up management reporting system ^ 
Center orientatipn 
Center opens 
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This chapter outlines key administrative and management issues related to 
operating an assistance center for employees being terminated. It contains 
five main sections: 1) overview of center operations; 2) sequencing and 
coordinating services; 3) center staffing; 4) center bookkeeping and 
recordkeeping; and 5) project evaluation. The common theme in these four 
sections is that positive results and cost-effectiveness depend on a 
properly designed flow of services, carefully selected staff, attention to 
detail, and a strong oversight role by the management-labor steering 
committee. 
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A. OVERVIEW OF CENTER OPERATIONS 

Ideal ly,.^he employee assistance center is a temporary but intensive 
program, located at the plant, offering a wide range of re-employment and 
support services to help employees adjust before and after their 
termination. Center operations divide into three overall phases: 1) the 
planning phase; 2) the implementation phase, during which most center 
services are provided; and 3) a close out phase, in which follow up 
services'cire arranged with community agencies for individuals who are still 
unemployed, and in which administrative and financial details are finalized.. 
Time frames for each of these phases will differ from one situation to 
another but, in general, planning should begin several nTOnths before 
terminations begin; implementation should begin several weeks before 
terminations begin; and the center should not close until three or four 
months after the final terminations. A phase-out period of two to three 
weeks is generally sufficient. Chart 2 outlines general time frames for 
phases of center operation. 

In some respects, an assistance center is like a shopping center: success 
depends oq attracting as many persons as possible. So as in retailing, a 
central location and a wide variety of services are key also, free 
parking, "good security, convenient hours, a pleasant atmosphere and staff 
who work well with people. 

Planning an employee assistance center calls for an awareness of other 
efforts in the area to assist disloca-ted workers. All 50 states now have 
dislocated worker programs funded by Title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act. These funds can help pay for services at the center but 
they can also pay for services provided by another agency such as a 
community col lege. Coordination of services is necessary when a major 
assistance center is already planned or is operating at a- nearby location. 
For this reason, assistance centers can be based on different models. A 
comprehensive center is a self-standing unit in which most services are 
delivered on-site (although some services, such as retraining, will take 
place at area schools and other agencies). A counseling and referral center 
works as a-n adjunct to other programs for dislocated workers. Its function 
is to/plan and coordinate services for employees, keep track of employee 
progress/ and provide a central place where employees can" come for 
counseling when difficulties arise. Some cehtk/s. strike a compromise 
between these two models. by working closely with other programs but 
maintainirig some degree of central ity for service del i very. 
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B. SEQUENCING AND COORDINATING SERVICES 

To be cost effective, services at the assi,stance center must be matched to 
meet the needs of each worker. This requires a careful sequence of worker 
orientation, assessment and instruction. Intensive occupational retraining, 
for example, is not necessary for many individuals and, therefore, should be 
preceded by careful evaluation and counseling. 

The following sequence of services is recommended for most assistance 
centers. It features considerable individual attention to each worker, 
which is ideal for assessing individual needs, providing guidance and 
lending moral support. This approach is feasible when^the reduction in 
force is scheduled as a gradual phase-down, allowing the workload to be 
spread over a long period. When hundreds of terminations occur at one time, 
however, a ^eat d£^ of individual attention may be impossible to schedule. 
Alterjiate ap^)roa[ches\therefore, are suggested. Chart 3 outlines a 
recommended f 1 o^vKaf_5^rvices for center clients. 

7 

- ' I 

1. EARLY SERVICES ' . , 

Some tasks are best handled shortly after an announcement of workforce 
reductions is made; before it is possible to plan, staff and open a complete 
assistance center. A few of these have been mentioned in Chapter 2. An 
employee questionnaire and a canvass of area business trends and employment 
opportunities, for example, are important early steps. Ongoing 
communication and promotion of the center is also critical during the period 
before the center opens. Other important tasks include: 

0. Employee Benefits Counseling: Modern severance and termination benefit 
packages are often quite generous and complicated, . A careful 

? explanation of benefits, including employee options such as early 
retirement packages, is important shortly after workforce reductions 
are announced, A review session or individual benefits counseling 
NoHfter the center opens is also highly recommended since many workers 
will not grasp all of the details or understand all of the implications 
the f i rst time. ^ 

0 Orientation Session: As outlined earlier^ the management-labor steering 
. committee should sponsor a general meeting for all employees designed 
to provide an overview of the assistance center. The center's purpose 
and its services should be explained. Key service providers should be 
present at the orientation to explain «the details of the assistance 
program. 
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0 Stress I'fcrflfshops: The effectiveness of re-emplo^ment services can be 
increased srgrvificantly when stress counseling services are provided 
after the notice of workforce reffftions. Employees often need to deal 
with their frustrations openly before they can adopt a positive 
attitude toward transition. Employers have found-that a second set of 
workshops shortly before or'^after terminations occur can also be an 
important contributor to worker morale and effective job search. 



0 Educational . ^tM^ling and Information: Some employees may want to 
begin retrannino/^uring their off hours even before the termination. 
I nformationVdipemi nation and educational counseling can help such 
individual s/mafce informed decisions about available training 
opportunities "Education Fairs" in which area schools present 
information, anu free or low cost counseling services from community 
colleges and vocatic^nal schools are often possible at this stage. 



2. SERVICES AFTER THE CENTER OPENS 



Upon enrolling at the center, each individual must be ass,essed, given 
general instruction about the job market (and how to operate effectively in 
the job market), and referred to appropriate services. The following 
sequence of tasks and services is recommended as an organized and efficient 
way of accomplishing t^hese objectives. (More detailed information about 
center services is found in Chapter 4.) 

Activity 1 -- Enrpl Iment: At the outset, each individual must be enrolled 
in the center. A systematic procedure for enrollment serves the following 
purposes for the center and for the individual: 

» ■ 

0 Explanation of the Center: By now, workers generally should be aware of 
the center via orientation sessions, the employee questionnaire, 
newsletters, management-labor steering committee communications and 
other publicity. This kind of program, however, will still be 
unfamiliar to most individuals; a careful explanation at enrollment is 
important so workers have a clear understanding of the center's purpose 
and approach. 

0 Explanation of the Self-Help Nature of the Program: Individuals must be 
seriously committed'tto the goal of fTnding a new job. Staff should 
explain that the center will play a supportive role in job search, but 
that finding a job requires hard work and dedication on the part of the 
individual. 
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0 Certification of Eligibility: When state Title III Dislocated ^forker 
funds pay for center services, a certification procedure must be- 
completed to document each individual's eligibility for the government 
assistance. Certification procedures should comply with state legal 
requirements. State or local agency staff can provide technical Help 
on the employee certification process. 

0 Emergency Referrals: Sometimes individuals entering the center have 
serious personal or^ health matters to deal with before they can 
concentrate on job search. Referrals to area social service and health 
agencies or center support services are appropriate for these 
individuals at enrol Iment. 

0 Initial Counsel ing: While intensive counseling and guidance should be 

reserved for later on, the enrollment session" can answer- basic questions 
and provide workers with some initial counseling and orientation on 
career options and the labor market.. 

Ideally, an individual enrollment session should be conducted for each 
.worker. This is the first contact with the center; workers this point 
.can benefit greatly from individual attention and moral support, making them 
feel like they count as individuals; workers will discuss their situation 
more openly and ask questions that they might not in a group setting; and a 
basic understanding of the center can be conveyed more effectively on a one- 
on-one basis. Where hundreds or thousands of workers must be enrolled in a 
short time, however, a practical approach is to; schedule the enrollment 
session for small groups of four to six workers! Part of tthe process also 
can be accomplished in job search workshops. This approach allows for 
relatively personalized counseling and can solve the scheduling problem. ' 



Activity 2 -- Job Search Workshops: For most^individuals , the logical step 
immediately foTTowing enrollment is to enter a job search workshop. Several, 
days or a week of job search instruction can provide a general overview of 
the labor market,. job search techniques asd available re-emplo>ment 
services. The job search workshop should^;ihave two specific objectives: 
a) to impart job search skills, such as resume preparation and interviewing 
techniques; and b) to assist each worker in the development of an 
ipdividuaT re-employment plan. This plan should outl ine- individual ski'lls 
and abilities, career directions, required services (such as retraining or 
skill testing), and a job search strategy. The plan also provides" a written 
document in the center files that can guide center counselors for employee 
tracking and referral to services. In general, when workshops are 
structured effectively, they are not only beneficial, for nearly every worker 
but they save center staff an enormous amount of tifire on individual 
counseling that would otherwise be needed. (Persons requiring emergency 
health or social services might defer attendance at the workshops until 
later.) • . ^ I ' 
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Activity 3 -- Individual' Career Counseling: Job search workshops lay a 
solid fou"ndation for each person's job search strategy. So after the 
workshops, many individuals can proceed directly to a job club and begin job 
hunting. But in some cases, individuals will need further help with 
defining their skills, narrowing their career options, or simply bolstering 
.their confidence to the point where they can take.ja positive attitu^ about 
searchingjfor a job. Other individuals will want basic education or 
occupational retraining to prepare for the labor marlcet. These persons need 
follow-up career counseling on an individualized basis. Counselors can help 
refine their re-employment plan and -refer then to appropriate services such 
as retraining, GED instruction, and skills testing. 



Activity 4 -- Testing and Assessment: Counselors use aptitude, skills and 
interest Tests as tools to supplement less formal (;tfiinseling and assessment 
methods. When a person's abilities, acquiretl skills, or interests are not 
clear after the job search workshop and some individual counseling, formal 
testing is frequently the next step in the reemployment planning process. 

Activity 5 -- Education and Retraining: After a worker has attended a job, 
search workshop, received individual career counseling, and perhaps been 
tested for skills and interests, he or she is well prepared to make an • 
informed decision regarding education and retraining. If the decision is 
to go ahead with education or retraining, this is the. time to start. If the - 
de&fsion is to forgo the training, the individual should immediately be 
^■^ced in a job club. 

Activity 6 Job Clubs: When it is determtfied that an individual is ready 
to begin "Job hunting, the individual should be placed into a job club. Job 
clubs are groups of workers who meet and support each other during their job 
search. A' structured job search schedule, peer support, clerical support 
(e.g. for resumes), resources and facilities (siich as newspapers and phone 
banks), and occasional group counseling contribute to the success of this 
self-help approach. ■ . 
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3- ONGOING SYSTEMS y 

Success at job placement and retraining requires systems to regularly keep 
in touch with wor'kers, with job opportunities, and with educational 
institutions. Methods for accompl ishing this include: 

0 Client Tracking and' Referral System: Center sT>ff should contact each 
individual periodically (every •ao days) to trackXcrogress in job search 
or retraining; This is the mos^ effective way toN^entify and help 
/ those individuals who have become discouraged or are otherwise 
experiencing difficulty. 

0 Job Development and Placement System\ Center staff should use employer 
contacts and communicate information 3t)Qut job openings to workers on a 
continual basis. When possible, staff should help to match job 
openings with the particular skills'of individuals. See Chapter 4 for 
more information t)n job development and placement services. 

0 Planning for Retraining: As center counselors gather information about 
worker skills, interests, and training needs, staff should work with 
schools to develop targeted retraining courses for groups of workers 
with, similar requirements. More information on education and 
retraining services is found in Chapter 4.. 



4. CENTER PHASE-OUT ^ 

Several months after the final terminations, all employees will have been 
introduced to center services. ^ Some, however, still will be in the process 
of retraining and others will be job hunting. While it is not cost- 
effective to keep the center open after most employees have been assisted, 
arrangements must be made with local' agencies to provide follow up ^ - 

counseling and job search services. Social service agencies, education 
institutions especially educational X^ounselors, and the employment 
service should be made fully aware of the iffdividuals requiring follow up 
services. Phase-out also entails closing out , financial and program records 
for auditing purposes, and disposing of any surplus equipment or materials ^* 
the center may have purchased. . . ^ 
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CHART 3: PROGRAM OPERATION TIMELINES 
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5 . EVALUATION, MODEL DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSFER OF EXPERIENCE 

When. the affected plant belongs to a corporation planning workforce 
reductions at other locations, experience gained in planning and operating 
the as-sistance center can be a valuable guide for planning similar effor'fs^ 
improving the approach, and establishing corporate wide policies. / 
Systematic documentation and evaluation of th^ program provides a factual ^ 
basis for workforce reduction planning at the corporate level. 

Two kinds of information should be gathered: ' 

t 

1) Resul ts: This information documents how well the program worked. How 
many workers found jobs? What kind of jobs did they find? At what wages or 
salaries? How many workers attended job search workshops and received 
counseling? Which services appeared to be most helpful to employees? How ' 
much did the program cost per client? Per job placement? Answers to these 

^ questions generally can be found in program and financial records. They are 
essential to interpreting employee acceptance of the center, the impact of 
center services on individual job search, the effectiveness of services 
provided via collective bargaining agreements, and the cost-effectiveness of 
program managment. 

2) Operations: This information documents the process of how the center 
operated -- how it achieved results. It provides the basis for model 
development and technical assistance to other si^s. Items to be documented 
include management-labor steering committee decisions, the center's 
location, layout, and facilities-equipment, center staffing, center plans, 
budgets and funding proposals, services provided and who provided them, the 
timing and sequence of services, community involvement, and any other 
important center policies and procedures that evolved during the course of 
its opereJtion. Center staff, company and union staff, or technical 
assistance contractors can be responsible for prograTiT documentation. 
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C. STORING 



As with- most organizations, the most important contributor to an assistance 
center's success is a high quality staff which is appropri,^^tely/sui ted to 
the task at hand. An assistance center operates intensivelyTT^r a limite.d 
period. Hundreds of workers can be actively involved at any one time. 
Center staff will be expected to advise, encourage, instruct and support 
unemployed individuals and respond to their personal frustrations. It is 
important that staff be able to gain tf^ trust and respect of workers being 
served at the center. ^^ 

This requires individuals who work well with people, who are enthusiastic 
and positive in outlook, and who understand the situation that workers face. 
Staff must also be knowledgeable of the labor market, educational 
opportunities, and social services. (Specific expertise requirements will 
depend somewhat on what services are needed most, e.g. retraining, job 
development.) 

• 

The selection of some staff from within the company and union and a modest 
amount of^staff training can help greatly when assembling a staff for the 
center. AHso, the participation of company and union staff can increase the 
center's credibility, increase its familiarity to workers, and decrease 
program cosr^. Whether or not company or^union personnel are selected, 
center staff should have the positive outlook and interpersonal skills 
required to provide advice and assistance to unemployed adults. 

Another source of staff is To^:al agencies such as educational institutions, 
the employment service, and private industry councils. These individuals 
will be familiar with existing services in the area and can serve as an 
important link to the community. Agency staff are sometimes loaned to a 
center or can be obtained via a contract paid for by Title III funds. 



Staff Posi tions 

A key issue for any organization is its staffing plan: how many staff, with 
what expertise, and for what role within the organization. An assistance 
center is not a large operation. Generally, its core staff consists of a 
few individuals. Supplementary staff can include part time counselors and 
community volunteers for tutoring and other services. Chart 4 presents a 
sample organization and staffing plan for an employee assistance center. 
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A well qualified project manager is the most critical staff rec^uirement. 
Ideally, he or she should be a seasoned manager, experienced in personnel 
and labor relations, who is respected by the corporation, the union and 
workers. The manager should report; di recti y and exclusively to the 
management-labor steering committee' and should be responsible to the 
committee for the supervision of all center operations. This means assuring 
responsible fiscal management, setting up a program management system, 
coordinating services , periodical ly reporting to the steering committee; 
working closely with community groups, and overseeing efforts to document 
and evaluate program results. 

The manager must also be responsible for planning and coordinating the job 
development (employer outreach) and retraining portions of the center's 
program. These lare discussed at length in Chapter 4. For a very large 
program serving thousands of workers — in a high unemployment area, the 
manager may n^d a staff assistant. 

The following lists job descriptions for other potential center staff 
positions. Few centers will be large enough to justify a full time staff 
person for each of these functions. The job descriptions, however, outline 
the range of expertise and responsibilities involved in running a /omplete 
center. 




0 Workshop instrucld r: Staff will be needed to conduct job search 

workshops" In some cases, the workshops can be contracted out to a 
local agency or a private firm. Othierwise, the center will want to 
obtain its own staff for this purpose. To estimate the number of staff 
needed, figure that the typical workshop represents one week of 
instruction for about 15 persons. , Workshop^ for 600 employees, then, 
^ ,would require 40 weeks of work for one instructor or 20 weeks for two. 
(600/15=40 weeks) Instructors should be familiar with the workshop 
topics outlined in Chapter 4. In most cases, instructors also will be 
facilitators for job clubs and will be responsible for tracking the 
progress of individuals in the clubs. Finally, instructors will be 
approached by workers for personal advice and counseling. An ability 
and wil-lingness to counsel is required. 



0 Counsel or: Center counselors will be providing guidance on a wide 
range of subjects including skills and interest assessment, career 
options, employment opportunities, testing and assessment programs, 
education and training programs, job search techniques, available 
social and health services, personal financial problems, stress related 
problems, and more. Like instructors, counselors must play a key role 
in coordinating center, services for eai^h individual. Information on 
job openings, retraining prcgt^cTms and individual skills, for example, 
must be assembled by counselors for appropriate job matches and 
training referrals. 

V 
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0 Job Developer: Responsibilities include contacting..prospective 
employers and supervising all employer outreach activities; 
coordinating with existing job development activities occurring in the 
region; developing a system for capturing all information related to 
job opportunities and making the information available to workers; 
coordinating all jdfe development efforts with the job search workshops, 
job clubs, retraining, and worker assessment and counseling activities 
of the center; working with other center staff to match individuals 
with job openings; parttcipating in job search worksho'ps as an 
instructor aboUt the labor market. 

0 Educational Counsel or/Co(^rdi nator: Responsibilities include obtaining 
in format ^fon about skill requirements associated with job opportunities; 
obtaining information via .surveys and other sources about existing 
worker skills; based on that information, working with local education 
and traininJfinsti tutions to. develop appropriate occupational 
retraining courses for workers; arrange for GED classes, if possible 
on-site; arranging other educational services as needed, e.g. -tutoring, 
special workshops, etc.; counseling individual workers regarding 
education and training options; refering workers to formal testing and 
assessment services as necessary; fd^lowing up after testing and 
assessment for appropriate referral to retraining or other services; 
working with the Program Advisory Committee to identify traini||p 
resources and coordinate efforts; and assessing the effectiveness of 
various education and training activities. 

0 Administrative and Secretarial Staff: A center will require 

administrative anH secretarial support for the following purposes: 

|i) bookkeeping and recordkeeping, " ^ ^ 

b) receptionist and telephone answering, 

c) typing resumes and job applications f6r workers, and 

d) mis^llaneous clerical tasks e.g., correspondence, preparing 
workshop materials, etc. 

Support can be obtained in various ways. Sometimes the company or 
union(s) can contribute or loan clerical staff to the center. Other 
times, the center can hire full-time, part-time or temporary staff. 
Bookkeeping and recordkeeping can be contracted out, delegated to a 
local agency such as a. Private Industry Counci 1 , handled by center 
staff or by the company's accounting department. Competent 
bookkeeping, of course, is impor*tant for planning ^nd auditing 
purposes. 

The receptionist position is especially important because the center is 
a new organization that has contact with many workers and individuals 
in the community. The receptionist should poised'and fully 
knowledgeable of the center and its services. 
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In acfdition to thes^tandard functions, it is frequently useful to obtain 
staff support by making special service arrangements for stress counsefing, 
educational counseling, testing and assessment, tutoring in basic reading 
and math, financial counseling, paramedical and emergency health care, 
emergency telehpone "hot lines" and other services. Some of thes'e 
services, such as tutoring, financial counseling ahd skills t^'sting, are 
often available free of charge. Other services frequently can be purchased 
by the center at less than the normal cost. Service agencies compete for 
clientele so comparison shopping and careful negotiating can improve cost 
effectiveness. 



D. BOOK AND RECORDKEEPING 

CompAent bookkeeping and recordkeeping are essential for assembling 
important information about clients, for program tracking and for auditing 
purposes. Several types of records should be kept on center operations; 

0 Standard Files For Each Employee: The center must have a systematic 

process for assembling and storing information on each client. Over a 
period of time, center staff learn much about each person's skills, 
aptitudes, interests and employment goals. When this information is 
organized, it provides a solid base for professional counseling. 
Employee filesare also indispensable because they document referrals 
and services provided through the center. This documentation avoids - 
the confusion and inefficiency of referring someone twice to the same 
place or losing track of what services have been provided to tjiat 
individual. Standard files should include information from the 
employee survey, from the intake session, and from counseling sessions, 
job seefrch workshops, and other sources as appropriate. 

0 Financial and Program Records: The center mu'st have records of 
expenditures and services delivered sufficient for auditing and 
evaluation purposes. When Title III Dislocated Worker funds are 
involved, the st^te will provide a format for reporting requirements. 
In general, records should document expenditures l?y cost category 
(typically, these are "administration", "training", and "support 
services"); and -expenditures by funding source, if -numerous funding 
sources are involved. The number of persons served and the number of 
job placements are also basic items for recordkeeping. Finally, the 
center should keep track of key services such as job search workshops 
(how-many persons attended and at what cost), testing and assessmMt, 
retraining, individual counseling, etc. ^ 
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The preceding chapter outlined a sequence of services that his- proven 
effective in helping terminated employees adjust and find new jobs. This 
chapter provides more in-dept-h information on center services. It is 
divided into two major sections: 1) a secti^on outlining the special needs 
of terminated employees (as opposed to unemployed individuals in general); 
2) a description of re-employment and support services that improve the 
chances of a successful adjustment. 



A well -planned program do^s^^jipt rely exclusively on one type of service, to 
help employees that are experiencing a wide range of problems and 
circumstances. Job search instruction, testing and assessment, job 
development and placement, basic education, retraining, career, personal, 
and stress counseling, and emergency support services all play a strategic 
rolexiirthe adjustment process. 
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A. NEEDS OF TERMINATED .EMPLOYEES 



Workers displaced as a- result of plant closures or major workforce 
reductions are not typical of the unemployed. This is important to 
understand before designing programs to help them. .For instance, compared 
to most unemployed individuals,' terminated employees generally are more 
skilled; have more solid work histories; are homeowners and contributing 
members of the community; are older; are accustomed to higher wages (and 
therefore likely to experience significafft earning losses); are less willing 
to relocate; and are more likely to experience stress and health problems 
upon job loss. !So ''they have special needs: 

- » 

0 They need to be convinced their jobs are over and that they must look 
anew. 

0 They need job search instruction and assistance because their skills in 



<job search are rusty or non-existent- 



% 

L 



0 They may need retraining or help with relocating, and a knowledge of 
such opportunities. 

0 They often need support to deal wjth the stresses of their unfamiliar 
situation before they can get on, with the task of finding a new job. 

0 They often need assistance with understanding complicated benefit 
packages and how to use benefits in an effective manner. 

0 They need information about community resources, such as special health 
care programs, that can help until they become re-employed. In 
general, dislocated workers are unfamiliar with social services 
available in their comtiiunity. 
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B. RE-EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 



Services, at the center 'will fall generally into tl^o categories: 1) those 
that help^workers find new jobs; and 2) supportive services , such as 
personal counseling arfd health care, that are not "employment" services per 
se, but which contribute to a worker's adjustment after being term.inated. 
Re-emplo3inent services are discussed in this section. 



1. GROUP, JOB SEARCH INSTRUCTION 



s 



An early step in the re-empl oyment process is to give individuals a basic 
understanding of their employment situation and what fhey can do about it - 
understanding the nature of the job ma/ket, how to go about findl^^ig jobs, 
how. to match jobs with personal abilities and interests, how to prepare 
resumes and job applications, how to interview, etc. Group job search , 
instruction can be a cost-effective way of achieving this objective: Many 
think of job search workshQps as courses in resume writing but instruction 
should strive to accomplish more than that. The end result of the worJ(shop 
should be an individual re-employment plan for each worker attending. To 
accomplish this goal, the following diverse topics generally should be 
covered: 

0 Psychological adjustment to job loss * . ^/l 

0 Individual skills and interests analysis 




0 Trendd^ in business and the labor market, especially in reWant skill 
areas / ^ 

v: - J 

0 Identifyrrrg-jobLopportunities, e.g. talking to ilriends and relatives, 
typical sources \f job information, etc. i 

0 Resume, preparation 

0 Interviewing skills and practice 

0 Personal ^and family budgeting and financial planning 
0 Negotiating salaries/wages 

T 

Resource Area ^ 

Supporting the job search instruction should be a resource area containing 
supplies, ph-one banks, bulletin board job listings, area maps, newspapers, 
other job information sources and a typist to facilitate job search. 
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Job CI ubs ^ 

►^^ity which complements the job search instruction is the fannation of 
ubs. Experience shows that individuals are more likely to find new 
if they work in^ teams with their peers. Peer support and encouragement 
help greatly to keep individuals on course, especially if early job 

fforts are discouraging. In addition, the job club format enforces 
a structured work schedule where team members report to work (team job 
search) regularly, lihis greatly increases the number of hours per weel?) that 
individuals spend looking for work. A final benefit is that they provide a 
vehicle for continuing staff contact and assistance. Given limited 
resources, it is not possible for center staff to counsel each individual 
every week. But it is possible to maintain regular contact with ^^^Jups of 
workers engaged in job search. 

Teams can be formed as an outgrowth of the job search workshops. The 
workshop instructor should be assigned to maintain contact with the group if 
possible. As individuals find jobs, team membership xan be replenished by 
assigning "gradua1;es" of later workshops a process that can also be 
coordinated by worlr^hop instructors. 



Availabi 1 i ty and Cost of Job Search Instruction 

■Job search instruction services are now quite widespread and may be 
available from the local employment 'service, area community colleges, or 
other service contractors. Also, in numerous: cases companies and unions 
have sponsored their own workshops with technical assistance from the 
outside. If the instruttion is contracted out, be sure that it is fully 
integrated into the services offered by the center. A potential problem 
with outside contractors is that instructors, may not be familiar with what 
is happening in the center at large and, therefore, cannot give appropriate 
guidance to individuals regarding follow up services at the center. 

Group job search instruction can be very cost-effective for two reasons: 
^1) many individuals are served at one time; and 2) a skilled, motivated 
unemployed individual is still the best job search and placement agent in 
the business. Ih, many cases , retraining and other services are not required 
for success. Nevertheless, costs for group job search instruction range 
from very low to very high. A week of job search instruction for 20 persons 
(using a local vocational counselor or other qualified person) for example, 
may gost as Tittle as* $500 in some areas Which works out to $25 per 
person. Some contractors, on the ot^her hand, may charge as much as $10,000 
per 4 day workshop for 25 persons --'Which works out to $400 per^^erson, 
over 10 times as much. Of coursei the quality of the servicie also can vary 
widely. In any c\se^ the moral is that' 'Steeri ng committee and, center staff • 
should look at costs and quality very careful 1 y before contracting for these 
services. ■ > ^ ... .> 
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2. INDIVIDUAL CAf^ER AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

Group job search instruction is a good starting place for getting workers 
oriented to the labor market. Individual career and vocational counseling, 
however, can be a critical follow-up step in the job search process. 
Individual counseling can achieve the following objectives: 

0 Improve the employee's understanding of his or her abilities • 

0 Prepare or refine the employee's resume 

0 Provide guidance on career options 

0 Proyide guidance regarding education and retraining options or needs 

0 Advise on how to market oneself to prospective employers 

0 Provide individual attention and moral support 

0 Make more efficient use of center resources by properly matching 
services to individual needs 

Individual counseling is especially important for three types of 
individuals: 1) those that need or desire retraining; 2) those that have 
little or no idea of what type of career they want to pursue; and 3) those 
that have been job hunting for a long period with no success. 

Counseling is important for individuals contemplating retraining because 
many workers are not familiar with how to go about the retraining process. 
Some may jiot have a good sense of-whether retraining is appropriate in the 
first place. Also, retraining fs generally the most time consuming, 
difficult and expensive activitxin a re-employment progra.m. Mistakes in 
this area can be dostly for the individual and the center. 

Some individuals will undoubtedly want to get a head start on the transition 
by starting their retraining early. For this reason, educational counseling 
soon after the termination notification, even before the assistance center 
opens, can be very useful. 

For individuals having difficulty establishing a career direction and those 
who have fnet with no success, at job search, individual counseling is a mus.t. 
These persons, are on the verge of "dropping out of the job* search process and 
can Ijenefit 9reatly fromy individual attention and professional guidance. 
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It may not always be possible to handle all vocational and career counseling 
with Jn-house staff. If the caseload becomes too heavy or if outside 
expertise is needed, vocational schools, community colleges and other 
education agencies usually have counselors on hand. Counselors at 
educational institutions should be expected to guide individuals into 
programs commensurate with personal skills and interests. Counselors should 
also be knowledgeable of the local job market and be able to provide 
assistance with job placement when retraining is completed. Fees for such 
services can vary greatly sometimes services will J^e donated by area 
agencies. Where fees are charged, agencies often compete for service 
contracts. If the steering committee shops around and negotiates carefully, 
costs can be kept to a minimum. 



3. FORMAL TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 



Formal testing and/assessment tools can sharpen a counselor's insight into 
an individual's abilities, interests, and acquired skills. This additional 
insight and information can be particularly useful ^^?5^n counseling persons 
who have not established a career direction. A wid*>,variety of testing 
instruments are available, generally falling into three major categories: 

0 Aptitude tests, which assess an individual's basic abilities in areas 
such as mechanical ability, spacial visualization, manual dexterity, 
' clerical checking ability, and more. The General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) is the most widely accepted and validated test of this kind and 
is administered free of charge by the employment service. Often, 
arroingements can be made with the local employment service office to 
have workers tested in conjunction with their overall re-employment- 
program. Other aptitude tests are available for a fee. 

0 Specialized skill and aptitude tests. When an individual has narrowed 
his or her career options to a general occupational area, specialized 
aptitude ^^ti^ng is sometimes useful to further identify occupational 
aptitude, ^fej^ost commonly used .special ized tests are those contained 
in the Spp7%1ized Aptitude Test Battery (SATB), whiCh are compajiions 
to the General Aptitude Test Battery, and which are often administered 
by the employment service, free of charge. Other specialized tests are 
also available from a variety of public agencies and from private 
contractors. 

0 Achievement- and basic literacy skills tests, which assess the general 
grade level at which individuals are competent in verbal and 
computational skills. Numerous local agencies, including the 
employment service, vocational schools, and community colleges are 
likely to have the professional capability lu administer such tests. 
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0 Interest tests, which assess an individual's vocational preferences and 

interests. Interest areas could include, for example, aesthetic/artistic, 
mechanical crafts, outdoors, -service oriented, sales, technical', 
clerical, etc. As before, numerous agencies including the employment 
service and local schools will probably be able to administer these 
tests . 

The management-labor steering committee should meet with the employment 
service and local education agencies to discuss their respective testing 
capabilities, follow-up counseling services, and fees. Different agencies 
can play specialised roles in testing if that will improve quality or 
decrease cost. The employment service, for example,, may be able to 
administer the GATB for free, whereas local schools may be better suited or 
have more available staff for interest dnd literacy skills testing. The 
final arrangement should be an inexpensive testing and follow-up counseling 
program tailored to the needs of employees. 

These four types of tests are not necessary for everyone. In fact, some 
persons may not require any type of formal testing to establish a career 
direction. Many other persons will benefit from a general aptitufte-~te^ and 
perhaps an interest test without any additional specialized tests. Itwtll 
be the responsibility of center counselors to guide individuals regarding 
testing options. Therefore, it is important that all counselors know the 
tests offered and be competent to judge individual need for testing. 

Following any formal testing or assessment service, each person should be 
individually counseled regarding results ano should receive professional 
guidance on developing or refining his or her re-emplo>ment plan. For this 
reason, any arrangement for testing and assessment services, whether for a 
fee or for free, should include professional interpretation and counseling 
for each individual tested. Often, the most costly part of the testing and 
assessment service is the follow-up counseling because it has to be done on 
a one-on-one basis. But low cost testing without follow-up counseling is 
not ^helpful to unemployed individuals. Because many public and private 
agencies are in the testing business, comparison shopping and careful 
negoti'Bting will pay in. both price and quality of service. 
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4. JOB DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 

Frequently, the most serious problem termindted workers face is lack of 
access to job opportunities. This is especially true where terminations 
occur in rural areas with little economic activity, or in very high 
unemployment urban areas. An aggressive program of job development (i.e., 
identifying job opportunities) and employer outreach, therefore, is 
sometimes the highest priority service a worker assistance center can offer. 
Note that the company and unions involved in a dislocation frequently have 
been instrumental in identifying job opportunities. Companies, in 
particular, have extensive contacts with suppliers, customers, competitors 
and corporate affiliates. Some companies have even invited other employers 
to "job fairs" for their employees. A personal call from a corporate 
official may make a significant contribution to an individual attempting to 
get a job interview* 

Close coordination with community employment and training agencies is alsD 
essential to a job development campaign. Professional job developers (e.g. 
staff of the Employment Service, local private industry councils and other 
agencies) often^have extensive employer contacts throughout tlie community. 
This expertise, however, is wasted if job developers do not know the 
specific skills of terminated employees. Agencies to contact include 
private industry councils, the Employment Service, economic development 
agencies and local business organizations such as the chamber of commerce. 
A list of possible job developnj^t strategies follows: * 

1} Directly contacting corporate suppliers, customers, and other contacts 
to identify job opportunities. 

2) Identifying potential employers via contacts of steering committee and 
advisory committee members. 

3) Coordinating with other professional job developers and job placement^ 
agencies in the area, i.e. the local private industry council, the 
local EmplojTin^t Service office, and local vocational /technical 
school s . 

4) Contacting all local, ^ate, and regional economic development agencies 
regarding area business expansions. 

5) Usir%' rel ocation and ^-the-job training financial incent i ves |as a part 
of economic development business incentive packages. ^ 

6) Requesting local and state business organizations to develop networks 
of contacts to identify job openings. 

7) Following up on unlisted vacancies, i.e. when dislocated workers have 
located employers who appear to be hiring but have not listed or 
advertised the job openings. 
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8) Directly contacting employers. 

9) Arranging employee interviews on premises at the center. 

10) Comparing employment patterns with the ZIP code addresses of employees 
to determine which jobs are within commuting distance. 



Implementing such a wide range of job development strategies requires, 
careful planning and specific task assignments to center staff and members 
of the steering committee or community advisory group. Questions to be 
addressed include: 

0 Who will work with local economic development groups, the local 

private industry council, the Employment Service and area business 
groups to identify job openings and on-the-job training opportunities? 
How will this be accomplished? 



0 Who will be responsible for researching the job market and contacting 
employers, business organizations and other helpful entities in 
adjoining labor markets within 50 to 100 miles from the plan-^fte? 

0 How will job openings^ in outlying areas be correlate'd with employee 
residences (e.g. ZIP codes) for appropriate matches? 

0 Who will be responsible for making sure all job openings are posted or 
otherwise publicized at the center? 

0 How will the center try to maj|:ch each worker with job openings suited 
to his or her particular skills? 

Answers to these and similar questions should result in a specific plan and 
individual assignments for job development at the assistance center. 



5, OCCUPATIONAL RETRAINING S 

Many dislocated workers need retraining before they can find suitable ^ 
employment. A worker assistance center should coordinate customized 
occupational retraining programs for those who are interested and qualified. 
Short term vocational education classes leading directly to employment 
should be emphasized. The skills of some "qi si ocated workers, though 
obsolete, can be adapted to newer appl icatipns. It may be possible, 
therefore, to design a training curriculum vshich adapts the skills of 
workers "in a particular occupation or industry to match the skill 
requirements of available or forthcoming job openings. Such retraining • 
should be based on results of the employee survey, occupational analysis, 
preliminary informaAMn regarding the job market and information obtained 
during individual «Diseling sessions and job search workshops. As the 
program progresses, retraining should be closely linked with jpb development 
efforts so that curricula can be geared to icfentif+ted job opportunities. 
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An employee assistance center can organize, retraining programs in several 
ways: a) hire its own instructors and run courses, Jd) make individual 
referrals to area education and training institutions, and c) contract with 
area training institutions for special courses ^ii'ited to the, needs of groups 
of dislocated workers. Private industry councils will often be a rich 
source of information regarding area traihirig opportunities. Examples of 
how the assistance center can arrange training, opportunities for employees 
include the following: 

/ • ■ . . . • 

0 Working with the local private industry councvl to arrange on-the-job 
training/and special classroom instruction courses. 

0 Contracting with local education institutions for short, specialized 

occupational retraining courses based on possible "skills tr^in^ference" 
between workers' existing skills and thosp skills in demand by 
employers. 

0 Funding tuition reimbursement programs for employees wishing to enroll 
in established courses or in special center retraining. courses. (Some 
labor-management contracts already provide for this kind of financial 
support. ) ' 

0 Exploring the posisibility of arranging entrapreneurship ]training for 
workers who might be interested and able to. start a small business 

Like job development, implementing a retraining program requires careful 
planning and specific task assignments for center staff. Questions that 
must be addressed include: 

0 How will vocational counseling be coordinated with retraining programs 
so special group training courses can ue developed based on individual 
need? 

0 How will valuable information obtained during job search workshops 
(e.g. individual skill areas) be recorded so it can feed into 
counseling, retraining and job development? 

0 How will retraining coordinate with other services so individuals who 
are near the end of their retraining will be integra^ted into the . flow 
of job search and job development activities at the center? 

0 Who will coordinate the scheduling of retraining classes to fit the 
shift schedule of employees still on the job? 

I 
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Costs of Retraining 

Though retraining is generally the. most expensive of re-employment services, 
it is also the service most likely to be subsidized from public and private 
sources, notably government employment «nd training programs and private 
collective bargaining agreements. In general, occupational retraining costs 
are directly related to tuition rates at local schools. Tuition is only a 
few hundred dollars for most short terra vocational courses. Local community 
colleges also offer courses at low tuition rates. On the other hand, longer 
term technical training at a private sch(^ll , or even a two year degree at a 
community college is likely to cost several thousand dollars,' To limit 
costs, the Steering Comm.ittee can set a maximum reimbursement for 
educational expenses per employee. 



6. ON-THE-JO B TRAINING (OJT) 

On-the-job training (OJT) positions represent special opportunities' for 
terminated workers. Subsidized by the state Dislocated Worker Prograc 
(Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act -- see Chapter 5.), OJT 
positions are a'temporary job placement usually leadingto a fulltime, 
permanent position. Under OJT programs, employers are reimbursed for up to 
50 percent of the trainee's wages for a period of up to six months. 
Terminated employees are particularly easy to- place in O.JT positions because 
of their solid work historie^^. In many areas, however, the number of OJT 
positions offered by local employers is limited so this kind of training 
cannot be planned foe everybody. The local private industry council will 
provide more information. ' - ' 



7. BASIC EDUCATION , - 

Many jobs require specific educational credential s' and skills. Basic 
education competencies may also be required for enrollment in occupational 
retraining courses. Remedial education courses, esplecially GED equivalency 
courses, can fill this need. GED' instri^ction arid" ii'idividual tutoring can be 
arranged at the center or via referral to. local secondary ^and post-secondary 
institutions, often at no cost. Individual tutOr'ing in basic skills such as 
reading and arithmetic frequently Can be arranged at no cost through- local 
volunteer groups or education agencies. 
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8. RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 

Some labor markets have relatively few jobs available. Though workers are^ 
•reluctant to uproot and relocate, some may have to in order to find new^^ 
jobs. An employee assistance center can provide qualified workers with 
some financial assistance for relocation in addition to the job development 
counseling and other services which could support a successful move. To 
qualify for relocation support under the state Title III Dislocated Worker 
program, a worker must have a bona fide joo offer which requires a physical 
relocation of the household, ariBTe unable to find a comparable job within a 
reasonable commuting distance. Relocation costs will vary, of course, 
depending on the individual situation. Most programs offering relocation 
assistance, however, will pay a flat arflount -- say $500 -- to help defray 
costs. ' . ' 
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Several services are not directly related to finding new jobs but are 
frequently necessary before employees can make a successful adjustment. 
Support services are especially important early in the adjustment process, 
before or shortly after the termination. They can alleviate many of 
personal complications that can- stand in the way of adopting a positive 
approach to job search. Important support services include: 



1. PERSONAL COUNSELING AND 'EMERGENCY REFERRAL 



Job termination can generate a range of financial, family and health 
problems. Community agencies should be made aware of the situation and 
referral staff should be knowledgeable of the full range of local assistance 
in the various counties where employees live. Emergency referrals can be 
handled on a 24-hour basis via telephone "hot lines" and on a more 
personalized basis on-site at the plant. For ' non-emergency situations, 
counselors should be available at the center' for assistance and referral to 
other services. An employee assistance center also can help greatly by 
making sp"ecial service arrangements with local social and health agencies 
for terminated workers. Some health agencies, for example, may be willing 
to contribute diagnostic or paramedical services at low cost or free of 
charge. 



2. STRESS COUNSELING % 

An important barrier to re-employment is the frustration felt by employees 
following termination. Many individuals are not ready to take positive 
steps until they have had a chance to deal openly with their frustrations. 
Psychological counseling can give individuals a chance to vent their 
emotions and understand that their anxieties are shared by others. At many 
plant sites, group or individual str*ess cotTrl^ling sessions have been 
arranged early in the program expressly for ^lis purpose. These sessions 
can hel^p greatly to create the environment for a cooperative and positive 
approach to finding a new job. Local mental health agencies frequently can 
be helpful in arranging these services for an employee assistance centerv 



3. INDIVIDUAL BENEFITS COUNSELING 

Employees often do not absorb details on paper or in group presentations, 
especially when these are given shortly after advance notice or termination 
announcements are made. Modern benefits packages can be quite complicated. 
One-on-one counseling is needed. Company or union staff should provide this 
service. 
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Services for Employees 



4. SPECIALIZED COUNSELING AND EDUCATION 

- - I 

Counseling services and educational workshops on specialized topics such as 
financial planning, health, nutrition, and local social services can be 
arranged by the center. Local banks or credit agencies, for example, often 
are willing to provide workshops and free individual counseling on personal 
credit, budgeting and financial management. 



5. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS TAKING 

An employee assistance center frequently cari arrange for the local 
unemployment insurance office to send staff on-site to take initial claims. 



6. SERVICES BROCHURE 

As outlined earlier, a short brochure listing all services provided by \he 
assistance center and by all other community agencies should be put together 
for workers. This not only >provides valuable information to workers but 
also relieves the workload on referral staff at the assistance center. 
Appendix B contains information on how to put together a services brochure. 
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Chapter 5 



Access inq Resources 



This chapter outlines means for accessing resources to support an employee 
assistance effort. Earlier chapters* have noted that free or low cost 
services frequently are available from community volunteer and service 
agencies. This chapter emphasizes the availability of government funds to 
support employee assistance -- specifically, the Dislocated Worker Program 
funded by Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act. An aggressive and 
creative effort to secure outside resources will usually meet with some 
success and can significantly lower the costs associated with employee 
assistance programs. 
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Chapter 5 Accessing Resources 



Overview 

A secret to success in employee re-adjustmefit is mobilizing community 
resources. In most cases, free or low cost services can be arranged for 
dislocated employees via the United Way, local social service agencies, 
local education and-training institutions, the employment service, the media 
and various community/volunteer groups. For this reason, it is especially 
important that representatives of these organizations be consulted when 
planning the program. 

The complete costs of staffing and administering the employee re-adjustment 
center, however, will be difficult to recover via community sources. 
Fortunately, such costs are generally modest in the range of several 
hundred dollars per employee and a new resource is available for exactly 
this purpose: Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act, called the 
Dislocated Worker Program. 



JTPA Title III Dislocated Worker Program 



JTPA TitfF'III provides federal funds to states for worker re-adjustment- 
efforts including retraining, job development, job placement, etc. in 
other words, the full range of acti^/ities sponsored, by a employee assistance 
center. Depending on how the state in question structures its program, 
funds can be provided directly to companies, unions, private industry 
councils, cities, counties, social service agencies or any other legitimate 
organization. The most salient feature of Title III is Its flexibility 
governors have broad authority over who is served, how the program is 
planned and administered, how resources are distributed, and what services 
will be provided. 

A key thing to remember is that the Federal government is leaving most 
decisions entirely up to the states. Even though the funds*are federal, do 
not apply to the federal government for funding. In most states, a well- 
organized proposal that has company and union support stands an excellent 
chance of receiving funds. 

Title III programs differ significantly from state to state and this could 
have an impact on how an employer program is organized. Some states, for 
example, have established regional outplacement centers to service all, 
dislocated workers living in a certain area. Where this situation exists, 
services at the plant-based center and the regional facility will have to be 
coordinated by way of a referral process. Other states are experimenting 
with a variety of approaches including direct funding for plant-based 
assistance centers. Yet other states are channeling Title III funds through 
private industry councils or other local agencies. In these cases, 
employers should make arrangements to serve their plant population at the 
local level with the appropriate party. 
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Who to Contact 

Given the variety of ways states have chosen to administer Title III, a 
question may arise about who to contact for information on Title III grants 
There are places to begin. These are the local private industry council, 
which should hkve information about the program; and the governor ' s joff ice 
which is ultimately responsible for Title III. 



By law, certain parties must be consulted before a Title III proposal can -be 
funded. These are the local private industry council and any labor unions 
who have "sQbstantial numbers of members" affected by "the terminations. If 
Title III funding is. desired, it is important to contact thjBSe parties ear\y 
in the planning process to obtain their input and support. 

Planning, proposal development, negotiation and approval takes several 
nx)nths. The state Title III representative can explain proposal submission 
procedures and deadlines. Appendix C contains detailed information on the 
JTPA Title III law and regulations. 
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CHART S 

POSSIBLE SOURCES OF FUNDS AND SERVICES 



FUNDING 



Management-Labor contracts 

Job Training Partnership Act Title HI Dislocated 

Worker Program 

Foundations 

Other Federal and State Programs, e.g.. 



STAFF, SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT (IN-KIND) 

• Company 

• Union(s) and Labor Organizations 

• United Way and other Community Service 
agencies 

• Employment Service 

• Vocational schools and community colleges 

• Private Industry Council 

• Area social service agencies 

• Area health clinics and agencies 

• Newspapers and radio and television stations 

• Churches . ^ 

• Banks and Consumer Credit Agencies 
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CHART 6 
JOB TRAiNiNG PARTNERSHIP ACT 
TITLE III rfSLOCATED WORKER PROGRAM 



Wiii pay for retraining, counseling, support services 
and some administrative costs 



Mone^T can be granted to companies, unions, 
private industry councils, local government or 
community groups 

States, not the Federal government,-are the 
principal administrators 

Contact your local Private Industry Council or the 
Governor's Office for more information 
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Employee Survey 



I. Introduction 

Increasingly, companies, unions and communities are working together to 
lessen the most serious impacts confronting empl6yees affected by plant 
closures and major terminations. 

.Many are doing this through the development of assistance centers 
specifically designed to help workers and their families during the 
transition period from one job to another. An essential tool in the 
establishment of assistance centers is a survey of the affected work force. 
. The survey's most important function is to gather information needed to plan 
the center's activities. 

The purpose of this handbook is to assist in the development and 
implementation of a worker survey. Users of this information are encouraged 
to modify the survey to fit their own situation. 



II. Purpose of a Survey 

The purpose of a worker survey is to: 

0 Reassure workers that efforts are underway to develop assistance 
programs during the transition period. 

0 Identify individual problems and needs which require targeted 
resources. 

0 Help workers begin considering what they want to do after they are 
laid-off. 

0 Identify the number of workers likely to use a center's services thus 
providing information useful in job development efforts. 

0 Alert workers about options available to them such as retraining and 
counsel ing. 



III. A Suggested Framework for an Employee Survey 

The following sections include a demonstration survey designed for a 
situation where the terminations have been announced and there is adequate 
time to plan for the development and implementation of a center. 
Supplementary questions are provided to assist in situations when there is 
no notification and in cases where there have been gradual layoffs finally 
leading to a permanent plant closure. A sample cover letter completes the 
survey guide. 
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IV. Compiling the Results of the Survey 

Tallyir%up the results of a questionnaire is essentially like keepinq 
score. Both the number of people participating in the^urvey and the number 
of questions asked will detennine, in large part, how many people are needed 
to compile the results. 

If there are less than 100 people answering the survey, it is relatively 
easy to go through the questionnaires by hand adding up the results. As the 
number of participants increases, however, it may be easier to "use a tally 
sheet to keep track of surve^. answers . 

In cases where more than 100 people are given the survey, three additional 
steps should be taken. First, the survey should be laid out on paper so 
that the questions are distributed on at least two, and if necessary, three 
pages. This will facilitate having more than one person tally the results. 
Second, the survey instrument (the actual survey form itself) should have a 
column on the right hand side {see example) of the page which allows the 
administrator of the survey to review each question and transfer answers to 
a uniform location on the survey. -This procedure, wi 1 1 greatly increase 
efficiency when tallying the results and will also Help reduce error. 
Finally, after the surveys have been checked, answers should be transferred 
to a tally sheet and counted up. 

The tally sheet is important because it acts as a rpcord to guard against 
error. The results, once counted, can then be converted to percentages. 
This final computation makes presentation of the results^much more 
comprehensible than raw counts. 

In addition to tallying the survey results to get aggregate estimatf;s of 
personal preferences and needs, the survey can be integrated into an 
information system for individual workers. The survey becomes the first 
sheet in a person's case report. The information gathered from the survey 
• wi^l help both counselors and job develo^rs. 

V. The Use of Computers for Survey Analysis 

In an^lfcmber of worker assistance centers, public and private donations have 
made possible the use of personal computers for record keeping. A computer 
can be of great assistance for summ^irizing ,the results of a survey but often 
requires special software or a programmer ' s time to make the system 
operational. If neither are available then the computer is nrimarily a tool 
for storing the tallied results and then printing them out in different 
configurations . 

As the number of participants in the survey increasA, the use of a computer 
becomes more feasible and efficient. The trade off \ person hours for 
tallying the results of a large survey versus using ji computer may tip the 
scales toward paying the costs of having a program written to run the 
computer properly. Certainly beyond 600 respondants, the use of a computer 
becomes cost saving. 
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Ait alternative to using a small personal computer or micro -computer for" 
survey tabulation is contracting with an organization or busi ness Vof feri ng 
computing services to the public* In many communities, it is possible to 
purchase computing assistance from a local dallege. A college may also be 
able to provide technical assistance in the design and implementation of the 
survey. Again, the use of such services depends largely on the size of the 
work force and the amount of lead time available for plannirig ^nd 
implementing the survey. 




Sample Cover Letter ' v 

Dear Employee: 

We are currently developing a program to help you find your next job\ The 
program will include workshops on personal skill assessmeiH, resume writing, 
job searching with an experienced job developer, and counseling for 
retraining and skills development programs. 

In order for us to help, we need to ask yob some questions about your 
current situation and your plans. The results of the survey are st^rictly 
confidential and -will be used only to plan transition services. 

If you have any questions about the survey or the planned program, please 

feel free to contact at [nhone number or location]. Thank you for 

your help. 



Si'^ned by: 

The Steering Committee Co-Chairs 
or Company and Union Management 
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SAMPLE SURVEY FORM 



A. General Information 



1. Name 



2, Adcjiresa 



3, • CHy/State/Zip Code 



4. Age — I — : 5. Number of years employed at the firm ^ / / 

6. Social Security Number^ ^ < 7. Veteran yes no / / 

8. Haye you already located a new job? 1_ 1 ^ . / 7 

(If answer is "Yes," you need not complete the survey unless yo a want further assistance.) . 

\ \ ^ . 

9. Are you head of your household: ■ ^ ^ . ^ ' 

10. Do you Kav9 dependents at home? 



11. How many years of schooling have you completed? 

* 

Future Plans 



/ / 

/ / 

/ / 



We are planning^ number of programs to.assist you in the transition between jobs. In order for the programs to be 
effective, We need to ask you a few questions about your future plans when the plant closes. 

1 When the pliint closes, is your first concferh: 

[ 1 to find a new job? \ / / 

[ 1 to enroll in school? / / 

[ ,1 to both look for a job and to enroll in a program to upgrade your skills? / / 

( 1 to begin planning to open your own business? / / 

[1 to seek retirement benefits through the company retirement plan? / / 

2. If you plan to look for a job right away, flo you want. 

( . I assistance in finding another job? <^ / / 

5 1 a j(^ in the same or similar occupation or inmistry? / / 

3. Are you wilUng to;- 

[ \ relocate outside the area but with in the state? / 7 

I 1 move to another state to fiqd another job? / / 

,4, 'What is your minimum salary requirement? 

5. If you are considering returning to school would you be interested in participating in a training program 
which: 

( i includedon-the job training [at a job site j? , / / 

( I includedon-the-job training but without ajob commitment at the end of the ^ • / / 

training [you can find your own j(fb]? 

6. Is there an occupation you are particularly interested in at this time (if so please specify!? 



C. Counseling Services For You and Your Family' 
Would you like: (check any or all of the services listed) 

[ 1 Credit Counseling (private and group discussions with local bank officials and credit 
assistance organizations) 



/ 

"V" 



[ I Mortgage and/or rental assistance counseling. 

( I Counseling about available social services funded by local, state and federal government 

agencies. (Programs such as food stamps, medical care, mental health, and family counseling, 
legal aid, social security, and veteran*s servicers.) . ^ ' ^ 
[ 1 C.areer and education counseling. ^ / ^ / 

[ I iWill you ne^ child care services while looking for a hew job? / / 

[ 1 , Comments, special concerns, suggestions: 

7 — — ■ ■ ^ ■ 
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Supplejnentary Questions For Varied Circumstances 

Conditions surrounding a plant closure or workforce reduction vary depending 
on when notification is given to workers and the community, and whether a 
closure was prece^ded by a series of layoffs. Each of these situations 
presents workers with a different set of problems. The survey instpurnent 
should reflect these differences. . . /, 

A. Sudden Closure. When a sudden closure occurs, workers must 
immediately contend with the emotional impacts and the financial 
consequences of job loss. Their most pressing concerns are likely to be 
securing alternative employment, verifying their status regarding severance 
and other company-related benefits, and making alternative provisions for 
health care and financial security. In these cases, workers may be 
concerned only secondarily with career counseling and retraining 
opportunities. The following questions supplement the existing survey and 
should be integrated into it after section A., 

Because You Were Terminated, There May Be Special Benefit Programs 
Available To You 

1. Do you know if you are eligible for any of the following forms of 
assistance? 

" ] Unemployment Insurance 

] ] Trade Adjustment Assistance Benefits 

\ \ Disability Insurance 

' J Social Security Benefits 

' ] Company-sponsdt^ed retirement and early re^tirement benefits 

2. Would you like assistance to determine whether you are eligible 
for any of these programs? 

3. Do you need immediate credit counseling and financial assistance? 

4. Will you have problems paying your rent or mortgage^t^n? 

5. Do you hav.e health care benefits or will you need to make 
immediate arrangements for health care coverage? 

6. Do you need legal aid services? 

7. Would you like ta^be referred to organizations providing 
individual and group stress counseling services? 

These questions should be followed by section B from the survey; omit 
, section C from the original survey as the topics are covered in these 
supplementary questions. 
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B. A Gradual Layoff Leading to a Closure. When terminations occur 
over a long period, leading to a pTanT closure, worker will be at various 
stages of unemployment when the closure happens. That is, some workers will 
have foand part-time work to make up for lost income while they were waiting 
to be recalled. Others will have only recently been terminated and will 
have had little contact with the labor market. Some workers will have-a 
serious need for immediate work, having exhausted their unemployment 
benefits, while others will have just begun to come to terms with the 
permanence of the closure. The supplementary questions that follow should 
be integrated with section A of the sample survey form. Portions of section 
B should also be adapted when some workers have been out of work for a long 
'time while others have just been terminated. 

Supplements to Part A • • 

1. Until the announcement of the closure, had you been waiting to be 
/ecalled or were you terminated already? 

2. Are you currently working? / / part-time / / full time 

3. If you are currently working, are there additional openings 
available? 

4. If your present job is temporary, do you have prospects for a 
permanent job? 
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Community Services Brochure 



Terminated employees frequently lack experience in seeking out and applying 
for assistance from service agencies. In fact, the array of available 
services can be confusing even for professionals in the social service 
field. A community resource brochure addresses this problem by providing a 
condensed source of names, phone numbers and addresses of credit counselors, 
social service agencies, health services and education/retraining programs. 
The resource brochure also should include compl ete' information about the 
reemployment center — all center services and hours of operation. Any 
services provided on-site at JLhe center should be especially highlighted. 
In addition to providing employees with descriptions of services, phone 
numbers, locations, etc., the brochure can give useful advice on how to 
organize personal finances and access help when needed. Written guidance 
supplements the role of counselors and workshops in employee adjustment. 

An outline^ for a community services brochure follows. It provides the 
authors of a services brochure with a "framework for identifying and 
explaining area services that could be useful to terminated employees. 
The brochure outline divides into three general sections: 1) personal 
financial counseling services, 2) health and social services ''(includi ng ^ 
emergency referrals and income' assistance) , and 3) employment, education 
and training services, with an emphasis on services provided at the center. 

Remember that employees frequently live in communities other than that in 

which the plant is located. Many may even live across a state line. So 

when listing services, be sure to include all of those within reach of 
where employees live. 
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I. FINANCIAL COUNSELING 

The sample text on the following two pages provides guidance on how to begin 
organizing one's personal finances when laid-off. It can provide a starting 
place for composing the services brochure. It is suggested that this kind 
of guidance be in a visible place, near the front of the brochure. 
Organizing money liiatters is critical to economizing in the home, dealing 
with creditors, avoiding serious family problems, and accessing social and 
health services (since so many services require information about financial 
need) . 

Services to be listed in the brochure under the category of financial 
counseling and assistance should include: 

0 Any financial counseling services provided through the assistance 
center. 

0 Consumer credit counseling and education services. 

0 Area banks and credit unions that have expressed a willingness to 
provide free counseling services to terminated employees. 

0 Area Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administration Offices 
to assist individuals holding FHA or VA mortgages, These individuals 
are sometimes entitled to free credit counseling. 

0 Legal aid offices and consumer affairs departments which can ^metimes 
provide guidance on how to handle debt and finance problems. / 
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SAMPLE TEXT FOR GUIDANCE ON ORGANIZING PERSONAL FINANCES 



A Guide to Organizing Your Personal Finances 



0 Step 1^ Fi 1e for Unemployment Benefits 



For the location' o.( your local office, see the bulletin board at the 
assistance center. 



0 



Step 2: jrJil AH 1°-"^ Bills, Income, Property and Debts 



First, list your monthly rent or mortgage payment, car payment, outstanding 
credit card payinents, average monthly grocery bill, average monthly 
electricity, gas, telephiDne and water bills, and any other bills such as 
property taxes. Use the checklist in thi,s brochure. 

Next list income for your household such as severance pay, your 
wife/husband's wages, tax refunds, interest on savings, accounts or bonds, 
stocks, etc., and social security payments to a parent living with you. 
Again, use the checklist in this brochure. 

Third, list all your property and other assets, including the value of your 
home (minus the remaining balance on your mortgage), automobile, furniture, 
clothing and insurance policies. Again, use the checklist in this brochure. 



, This financial information will be necessary when talking to creditor's and 
counselors. Assistance agencies also require this information so it will 
help you to prepare ahead of time. It might help you find money you had not 
thought about. 



0 Step 3 ^ Decije What Your Personal Financial Needs Are 

What do you need the most? What do you need the most to get a new job? 

\ief^s your car need repair? Do you need clothes to wear to an interview? 

What does your family need? Medicine? New glasses? School books? Dental 

wdrk? Write down your most important needs. 



0 St££ 4 j;^ Decide WhaJL 1^ 

Decide which must be done first and what can be put off for a time. This 
will give^you a place to start solving problems one at a time. 



Fourth, list your debts and other liabilities. 
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0 Step 5^ Put Your Papers in Order 

Collect and organize your bank statements, rent receipts, mortgage payment 
book, car loan payment book, credit card statements, outstanding bills and 
other financial papers. Use the checklisU^in this brochure. You will need ' 
th)*se records when you talk to the bank, creditors and the counselors at the 
assistance center. 



^ Step 6 2Z_ Notify Your Bank and Other Creditors That Your Financial 
Situatio n Has Changed 



After organizing your personal papers, write or telephone your creditors 
that your employment and financial situation has changed. If you give them 
enough warning and take a realistic and businesslike approach, most banks 
and creditors are willing to work out new arrangements. Creditors want to 
help you repay them, even if it takes longer than usual. If you can't pay, 
they lose money. Another advantage to notifying creditors is the help and"* 
advice they may offer on other financial problems. 



^ Step 1_ 2Z. G^t Professional Advice 

Sorting out your personal finances and dealing with creditors can be 
compl ic^ited. Professional advice is available. Start at the assistance 
-center. Center staff can give advice or direct you to professional help in 
the community. 

Following these seven steps will begin unemployment benefits, and help you 
save money, solve credit problems, reduce stress, and move toward your next 
job. 



! 
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FINANCIAL WORKSHEET 



Amount ol monthly unemployment compensation 
Amount ot monthly rent or mortgage payments 



Amount of monthly utility bills 

\j^niount ol loodexperise 

On all instalment loons the following must be provldedi 
Monthly payment 



Due dote of loan payment . 
Loan balance ______ 



* Is It secured? If so by what?. 



On home mortgages the following is necessary: 
Monthly payment 



Does it include taxes and insurance; it not what is the amount of both?. 
Balance owing on ficame and estimated value 



List all other debts with amount you owe and the required monthly payment such as-. 

doctor , f 

dentist 

charge accounts ^ , 



schooling or babysitter, 
misc. debt or exp^r>Be ^ 



Monthly Income , «c 

Salary 8c Wages (take home pay) first person $_ 

Salary & Wages (take home pay) second person $. 

Other mSr^tt^y income $_ 
Monthly Living Expenses 

Supermarket purchases $_ 

Automobile: fuel repairs $_ 
Utilities: electricity, gas, water telephone 

Laundry 8c Cleaning $_ 

Clothing $_ 



Incidental expenses ^ $. 
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BipnOilT LMng M xpm n m (continued) 
Medical dental and prescriptions 
Adult allowances 
Children's allowances 
Family Recreation 

Misc, labor! babysitter, housecleaning. etc. 
Subscriptions 
Dues 

Education/ Lessons 
Religious contilbutions 
Charity contributions 
Additional expenses 
TOTAL 

Fixed Monthly PoTments | 

Rent or mortgage on home ^ 
,^fi>xAo loans 

Appliance. TV, tumiture 
Personal loans 
Otuer loans 
Bank cards . 
Other credit ccftds 
Other monthly payments 
TOTAL 

Futui* Expanses 

Income Taxes 
Property Taxes 
Insurance, life, home, auto 
TOTAL 

Total income for overage month 
Total monthly living expenses $ 
Total ftxed monthly living expenses 
Total future expenses 
Total average monthly expenses 
Left over income or amount of additional cutbacks ne 
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II. HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES (INCLUDING INCOME ASSISTANCE AND EMERGENC 
SERVICES) 



All communities have many volunteer groups, churches, nan-profit k 
organizations and public agencies involved in prov iding 'human services. 
The United Way, coi/nty health and social service agencies, and clergy are 
good starting points for canvassing the availability of these services 
your community. Once services are identified, they should be listed in 
brochure with a brief description of services provided in cases where tha* 
may not be self-explanatory. Services listed should include, but not be 
1 imi ted to: 



r%3e 

:haTL 



0 Personal counseling and referral services provided through the employee 
assistance center 

0 All United Way funded services y 

0 Telephone hotline and crisis intervention services 

0 ^ Alcoholics Anon^^ous and other drug abuse counseling services 

0 Legal aid services including government funded legal services agencies, 
legal aid societies and any other free or low cost legal services in 
the area 

0 Family counseling, stress counseling and other mental health-related 
services 

0 Social service referral networks and centralized sources of information 

0 Food stamps (application offices and procedures) 

0 Aid to, Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 

0 General Assistance (state funded income or welfare assistance) 

0 Child care and day care programs 

0 Medicaid and other programs to provide free or low cost health services 
to those in need ^ ^ 

0 Emergency rooms and other emergency health services 

I 

0 Public transportation routes and services ^ 
0 Volunteer emergency transportation services 

0 Utility payment assistance programs for those in need (often funded 
through community action agencies) ^. 
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0 A11 social security benefits including retirement for those age 62 and 
over^ disabil ity benefits and supplemental s^urity income 

0 Veterans programs 

0 Special employment, training, rehabilitation and other programs for ; 
handicapped individuals 

0 Housing assistance programs (usually funded through housing "authori ties 
or housing and con)munity development departments) 

0 Civil ^MgM assistance organizations 

0 Protective and emergency services for battered women, rape victims and 
other special target groups 

0 Police, fire, poison control and other emergency services 



> 
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III. EMPLOYMENT, EDUCATION AND TRAINING SERVICES 




Employment, education and training services for terminated employees should 
be provided through the assistance center. For this reason, the brochure 
should include an explanation of services available through the center. 
Additional information on local schools, colleges and employment programs, 
however, will help orient employees to the types of services offered at the 
center and to employrnent and training, opportunities in the community at 
large. 

Services and institutions listed in the brochure should include: 

0 All education and training services provided through the employee 
assistance center. 

Local Unemployment Insurance offices: Note any arpangements for 
unemployment insurance claims taking at the plant or the employee 
assistance center. 

0 Local Employment Service offices: Note any service arrangements that 
the employee assistance center has with local Employment Service 
offices; also note that the Employment Service has job information, 
makes job referrals and offers employment counseling and assessment 
services. 

0 Area vocational schools 

0 Adult education programs 

0 Volunteer tutoring services 

0 Community colleges 

0 Proprietary trade schools 
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0 Apprr&nticeship programs 

0 Private Industry Councils and other local employment and training 
agencies 

0 Area labor organizations ^ 

0 The Small Business Administration and other programs to teach 
entrepreneurship and assist small businesses 

0 Trade Readjustment Assistance programs: The employer should check to 
if employees would be eligible or if the unicJri has applied for TRA 
benefits which can include income supplements, training and counseling 
services. 

0 Civil service commissions for federal, state and local governments , 
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INTRODUCTION " - 

In October 1Q8?, President Reagan siqned into law the Job Traininq 
Partnership Act (JTPA) which continues the federal commitment to train and 
find productive employment for persons with serious labor market barriers. 
While many provisions of JTPA replaced or modified existing programs. Title 
III of' the Act authorized an entirely new program to assist experienced 
workers who have permanently lost their jobs due to technological 
displacement, foreign competition and other structural changes in the 
economy. Title III, also called the Dislocated Worker program, provides 
federal funding for state-administered employment and training services 
aimed at re-employing the victims of displacement. 

-.The most sal'ient feature of Title HI is its flexibility — states are given 
very broad authority over who is served, how the progrenn is planned and 
administered, how resources are distributed and what services will be 
provided. Programs ca-n be organized in response to crisis situations, such 
as a major plant cl'osing, or tailored for specific industries statewide, or 
targeted to high unempl oyinent communities. 

Two features of Title III are especially important: ' . 

^ No presumptive deliverers: Title III is unusual in that, except for 
some review and consultation requirements, there are almost no federal 
mandates regarding how the program is to be delivered. States are given \he 

•option to involve business management, labor, PICs, community organ i zatioit^, 
local governments, state agencies and other entities in the program. 

0 Versatil i ty: The Dislocated Worker program authorizes a very wide 
range of services including traininq, counseling, job search, 
transportation, social services, pre-layoff assistance, and 'other 
activitie^s. Tfie principal federal requirement is that at least 35% of total 
federal , and. non-federal (matching) funds be spent for training or related 
services. , -^"^'u 

In general, because experience with dislocated worker programs is very 
limited, the intent of the law is to giv.e states the opportunity . to ' 
experiment with different approaches. Department of Labor regulations on 
Title ril, issued March 15, 1983 are consi stent. with the approach of minimum 
federal interference. On many issues, for example, the regulations make a 
simple reference to the relevant section of the law and elaborate no 
further.- .This explanation and analysis of the. Dislocated Worker program is " 
designed to organize, under one cover, the major provisions, of Title III 
law and regulations.- The remainder of this appendix is divided into five 
sections whi.^h are: 1) Title III Funding; 2>. Eligible Clients and 
Activities; 3) Planning and Management; 4) Grant Application Procedures; 
and 5) a copy of the Title" III law and regulations. Corresponding sect^ns 
of the law and regulations ar^ shown side-by-side. A 
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I. TITLE in. FUNDING 



Funding Formula 

The law requires that at least 75,% of Title III funds be distributed to 
states by a formula composed of the fol-^owin'g factors, equally weighted : 

0 Each state's relative share of the nation's unemployed individuals. 

0 Each state's share of the nation's "excess unemployed". Excess 

unemployment is defined in the^Act as unemployment in excess of 4.5% in 
each state. ' / • 

p Each state's share of individuals in the nation who. have been 
^unemployed 15 weeks of more. 

The calculation of the formula factors are based on the latest available 
data from the BuYeau of Labor Statistics. Regulations do not elaborate on 
the funding formula. 



Pi scretionary gr ants e . ' 

Up to 25% of Jitle III funds can be distributed to states , at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor to aid individuals '* who are affected by masis . 
layoffs,, natural disasters,' Federal Government actions (such as-relocation 
of Federal facilities) or who reside in areas of high unemployment or 
designated enterprise zones." To be eligible -for the discretionary 'grants , 
states must submit an application to the U.S. Department of Labor outlining , 
needs, activities and projected results of the programs to be funded. 

Matching Rex]ui rements 

No funding match is required for the Secretary' s' discretionary Title III 
grants. To qualify for Title III formula monies, however, states must 
provide matching funds from' non-federal sources, either public or private. 
Normally, the required match will equal the federal formula allocation; 
however, the match will be reduced by 10% for every 1% by which the state's 
unemployment rate exceeds the national average unemployrnent rate ( for the 
(Host recent twelve month period prior to that fiscal year). Thus, if a 
state's unemployment rate exceeds the national average by 5 percentage 
points, no match is required. 

The law provides that the "direct cost of employment and training 
services . . . provided by state or local program? (such as vocational 
education, private nor]^-profi t lOrganizations, or private for-profit employers 
shall bercqunted as matching funds." The regulations^'place no further 
stipulations on Title III matching requirements. 
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The Depa.rtment of Labor is allowing governors to define what specific types 
of contributions can be used to match federal funds. A DOL Field Memo, for 
example, specifies that governors can determine eligibility for such" items 
as in-kind contributions, employer wages paid to on-the-job training 
participants, and costs for space, equipment and vocational education 
teacher's salaries. 



The difficulty of matching thfeVederal funds is eased by A provision that 
allows Unemployment Insurance benefits to" be counted among the matching 
'funds: state-funded U.I. benefits paid to individuals enrolled in Title III 
training can be credited for up to 50% of the total non-federal 'match, 
ret^uirement. This clearly encourages the ^)rovision of Tit'Te III services to 
U.I. claimants. 




r 
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II. ELIGIBLE CLIENTS AND ACTIVITIES 



E1 igibi e Indi vidual s 



Title III authprizes each state to establish its own procedures for 
identifying "substantial groups'* of dislocated workers. Individuals 
identified by the state must fall into one of the general categories 
outl ined in the law: 

0 Have been terminated or have received notice of termination from 

employment, are eligible for or have exhausted their entitlement to 
unemployment compensation, and are unlikely to return to their previous 
industry or occupation; or • 



0 .Have been or will be terminated as a result of any permanent closure of 
'a plant or facility; or 

0 . . Are long-term unemployed with little likelihood of employment in a 
similar occupation near where they live; or 

0 Are unemployed older individuals who may have substantial barriers to 
employment by reason of age. 



Regulations do not include further specifications on eligible individuals. 
In general, states are given broad discretion regarding eligibility for 
Title III. Notice of termination is sufficient to trigger aid before a 
closure or layoff actually occurs, making early involvement possible. The 
long-term unemployed with little chance of returning to a similar occupation 
may also be designated eligible whether or not their unemployment results 
from a plant ^losure or mass layoff. 

r 

El igibl e Activities . 

Title III authorizes a very broad range of services. Specifically, Title 
III /funds may be used to help re-employ dislocated workers "through training 
and /related employment services which may include but are not 1 imi ted to" : 

Job search assistance, including job clubs. 

2. Job development, 

3. Training in Job skills for which demand exceeds supply. 

4. Supportive services, including commuting assistance and financial and 
personal counseling. 

Programs conducted in cooperation with employers or labor organizations 
to provide early interventioTi in the event of. Closures^ of plants or 
facilities. 
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In addition, financial relocation assistance may be provided if the state 
determines 1) that the individual cannot obtain employment within his or 
her commuting area; and 2) that the individual has obtained a job or has a 
bona fide job offer elsewhere. 

The activities enumerated are by no means exhaustive of the possibilities; 
they are merely illustrative. The final regulations emphasize DOL's intent 
to leave maximum authority to^^states — no additional restrictions are 
placed on eligible activities. In general, states are given the latitude to 
pay for the full complement of training and -empl oy?nent services that are 
deemed necessary to re-employ dislocated workers. 



Limitations on Use of Funds 



Cost limitations are somewhat less strict than they appear at first. The 
law- provides that no more than 30% of the Title III federal formula funds be 
available for supportive services, wages, allowances, stipends and 
administrative costs. Regulations further provide that no more than lb% of 
the federal formula funds be available for admini strative costs. The law 
and regulations, however, go on to say that these restrictions do not apply 
to the matching funds and furthermore, that under no circumstances~sTral 1 
these restrictions apply to more than 50% of the total federal and non- 
federal funds 3V3 liable to a program. 

What this means is that 35%, not 70% of the tetal federal and non-federal 
Title III funds must be spent for training and related services. (This 
applies even to high unemployment states where no federal funding match is 
required.) Training costs are defined in DOL regulations as foTlows: 

"The costs associated with on-the-job training services; employer outreach 
necessary to obtain job listings or job training opportunities; salaries, 
fringe benefits, equipment, and supplies of personnel directly engaged in 
providing training (including remedial education; job related counseling for 
participants; empl oyabi 1 i ty assessment and job development; job search 
assistance; including preparation for work and labor market orientation); 
books and other teaching aids; equipment and materials used in providing 
training to participants; classroom space and utility costs; and tuition and 
entrance fees that represent instructional costs which have a direct and 
immediate impact on participants. In addition, 50 percent of the costs of a 
limited work experience program, and 250 hours of youth tryout employment, 
are considered allowable training costs." 

This definition of training costs, though lengthy, was designed by DOL to 
establish generic categories of activities and lecfve states with some 
discretion. V 



Note that cost limitations do not apply to the Secretary's Title III 
discretionary grants. Cost-effectiveness, however, is high on the list of 
DOL criteria for awarding such grants. 
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III. PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT OF TITLE III 



Performance Standards 

Section 106(g) of JTPA states: '*The Secretary shall^^^Wscribe performance 
standards for programs under Title III based on frTScement and retention in 
unsubsidized employment." At this point, however, DOL has not set strict 
standards on Title III per se but- has instructed governors to set state 
standards ^for job placement rates. So little data has been collected on 
dislocated worker programs that setting national standards is difficult. 



Role of h^ivate Indu stry Counci 1 s - ■ 

Title III contains several provisions which, when taken as a whole, outline 
a significant advisory role for private industry councils. These provisions 
are: 

1. When a state identifies eligible individuals in a given labor 
market area, ^he PIC or PICs in the area must be requested by the 
state to provide assistance in identifying local job opportunities 
for such individuals. 

2. The PIC and the appropriate chief elected officials shall be given 30 
days to review and make recommendations on any planned Title III 
programs for their service delivery area. The state must consider 
these recommendations before approving a program and if the final 
decision is contrary to the recommendations, a written explanation must 
be provided to the PIC and local officials. This requirement does not 
apply to programs operated on a statewide or industry-wide basis. 

3. The law specifically authorizes states to involve PICs in identifying 
eligible individuals for Title III services. 

Final regulations do not elaborate on these requirements. 
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Re 1'at i on to Unempi oynient Insur ance S ystem 



Title 111 builds in two explicit links with the Unempi oyrneni Insurance 
(l)l) system. The first, mentioned earlier, is that state UlN.benefits paid 
to Individuals in Title III training programs can be creditedNfor up to 50 
percent of the non-federal matching fund requirement. 



the second link between Title III and UI is more complex and less known, but 
-significant: Individuals enrolled in Title 1,11 training, which is directly 
linked to* state identified job opportunities, are automatically considered 
to bd in compl iance with the UI work test, antl therefore can-receive 
benefits. That is, these individuals are not required to be actively 
seeking employment during their training period; nor do they have to accept 
jobs referred by the Job Service if the acceptance of such a job would 
interrupt their retraining for the State-identifies job opportunities. 



Consul tation Wi th Labor Organizations \. 

Section 306 of JTPA requires that any Title III program "which will provide 

services to a substantial number of members of a labor organization shall be 

established only after full consultation with such labor organization." 

Final Title III regulations do not elaborate on this requirement. 
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TITLE III-EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
FOR DISLOCATED WORKERS 



REGULATIONS 



Subpart 



ThiB part contalDi th« rtguladoiu 
govtmlng prognuni detigntd to Mrv« 
dlslocct«d wo r kei B m authoriwd iindar 
Tltl« in of th« Act Progranu art 
opantad puntunt to two aJotmeiits: (a) 
at laatt 75 parcant of tha fundi 
appropriatad for Tltla in shall ba 
allottad by fonnula to tha Govamora; 
and (b) up to 28 paicant of thaftindf 
appropriatad for Tltla m may ba 
ra a anrad for dlitribution to Giivamon at 
tha Sacratary't dlacrttion. Planning. 
applicatloQ and od^ raqulramantt 
appUcabla to fohnula fundad programa 
ara tat forth in Siibpart fi of thif Part 
Raquiramanti appUcabla to 
dlaoatioiiaiy programs ara tat forth in 
Subpart C of thla Part Program design 
and managamantrvqairaoiuits 
. applicabla to all programs operated 
under Title ED of tha Act sat forth in 
Subpart D of this Part 



ALLOCATION OF rUNDfl 

Sec. 301. (n,) From the amount appropriated to carry out this title 
for any fiscal year, the Secretary may reserve up to 25 percent of such 
an^ount for use by the States in accordance with subsection (c). 

(b) The Secretary shall allot the remainder of the amount appro- 

J)riftted,to carry out this title for any fiscal yeAr among the States as 
ollows : 

' (1) One-third of the remainder of 3uch\ amount shall be allot- 
ted among the States on the basis of the relative number of 
unemployed individuals who reside in each State as compared to 
the total number of unemployed individuals in all the States. 

(2) One-third of the remainder of such amount shall be allot- 
ted among the States on the basis pf the relative excess number 
of unemployed individuals who reside in each State as compared 
to the total excess number of unemployed individuals in ail the 
States. For purp'>8es of this paragraph, the term "excess number" 
means the numoer which represents unemployed individuals in 
. excess of 4.5 per ?nt of the civilian labor force m the State. 

(8) One-third of the remainder of such amount sliall be allot- 
ted among the States on the basis of the relative number of 
individuals who have been unemployed^r fifteen weeks or more 
and who reside in each State as compareil\to the total number of 
such individuals in all the States. \^ 



IM1.11 

(a) Tha Sacrwtary shall allot at least 79 
percent of the fimda appropriated for 
T;da in among tha States pursuant to 
tha fonnula hi Section 301(b) of the Act 

(b) Tha allotment for tha ^^rgln 
Islanda, Guam, the Northern Mariana 
Islands. American Somoi^d the Trust 
Territory of the Padflc lalanda shall be 
baaad on the following computadon: 
Allotments for these areas, pursuant to 
Section 201(a) of the Act as a 
proportion of total allotmeuts pursuant 
to Section 201 of the Act applied to total 
funds available for allotment pursuant 
to Section 301(o} of the Act 
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REGULATIONS 



9S31.12 

(a) To rmsmlxB flnandai aaalstanca for 
formula alloulad programs under Title 
in of tha Act the Govamor tball Include 
in the Gov'vmor's coordinatlpn and 
special aenrlcea plma eubmlttvAl 
punuant to Section 121 of the Act a 
statement of intent to operate programs 
In compliance wfth matehtng provisions 
of Section 304 of the Act 

(b) If the Governor has stated, 
punuant to paragraph (a) of th^) sec^on 
an intent to oper-te formula allocat^d^ 
programs under Title III and j 
subsequently determines not to qimfrate 
such programs during the period/covered 
by the Governor's coordination and 
special services plaa the Governor shall 
notify the Secretary of such a 
determination in writing on a timely 
basis. 



(c) The Secretary shall Tiake available the sums reserved under 
Nsubsection (a) for the purpose c ' providing training, retraminff, ]ob 
BehKh assistance, placement, relocat on assisUnce, and other aid (m- 
cludlqg any activity authorized by section 303) to individuals who 
are affected by mass layoffs, natural disasters, Federal Government 
actjions'(such as relocations of Federal facilities), or who reside in 
ftreas of high unemployment </r lesignated enterprise zones. In order 
to qualify for assisUnce from funds reserved by the Secretary under 
subsection (a), a State shall, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary establishing criteria for awarding assistance 
from Mich funds, submit an application identifying the need for such 
lis iHtance and the types of, and projected results expected from, activi- 
f ien to l)o conducted with such funds. 



Of the funds appropriated for Title 
up to 25 r an^t may be awarded to 
Govemon si jmittlng applications for 
such funds based upon selection criteria 
detennined by the Secretary pursuant to 
the provisions of this subpart 



f «31^ 

The Secretary shall make available to 
Governors funds reserved under Section 
301(a) of the Act to serve individuals 
who are affected by mass layoffa, 
natural disasters. Federal Government 
actions (such as felocatione of Federal 
facilities), high unemployment areas or 
designated enterprise zones. These 
circumstances must be sufBdently 
severe so that 

(a) The needs cannot be met by other 
fTPA programs or other Stcte and local 
programs: and 

(b) A substantial number of 
individuals concentrated in a labor 
market area or .industry is affected. 

1631^ Ap pl i cati on for fundlr^ and 



To qualify for consideration for 
funding under this subpart, Governors 
shall submit applications to the 
Secretary pursuant to instructions 
issued by the Secretary on an annual 
basis specifying application procedures, 
selection criteria, and approval process. 
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(il) The Secretary is authorized to reallot any amount of any 
III lot incut to a Stnto to the extent that the Secretary determines that 
ilio Stato will not be able to obligate such amount within one year of 
Allotment. 



IDKNTinCATTON OF DISLOCATED WORSUSS 

Src. 302. (a) Each State is authorized to establish procedures to 
itiontify substnntial groups of eligible individuals who — 

(1) have been termiBated or laid-off or who have received a 
notice of termination or lay-off from employment, are eligible 
for or have exhausted their entitlement to unemployment com- 
pensation, and are unlikely to return to their previous industry 
or occupation ; 

(2) have been terminated, or who have received a notice of 
termmation of employment, as a result of any permanent cJo- 
sure of a plant or facility; or 

(3) are long-term unemployed and have limited opportunities 
for employment or reemployment in the same or a similar occu- 
pation in the area 'n which such individuals reside, including 
any older individuals who may have substantial barriers t(T em- 
ployment by reason of age. 

(b) The State may provide for the use of the private industry 
councils established under title I of this Act to assist in making the 
identification established under subeection (a). 
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REGULATIONS 



Saai^ n eaa otnw it of funda 



on 



(a) Th« Secrstary may reallot any 
amount of any allotment under thii part 
to the extent tJiat ie determined that 
the Governor will not be able to obligate 
•uch amount within one year of 
allotment (Seo. 301(d)). 

(b) Whan the Secretary determine! 
that a reallotment firom a Governor ii 
appropriate, the Gov^or and the 
general public ihall oc given a notice of 
the rropoeed action to remove funds. 
Such notice shall include apeciflc 
reasons for the actions balng taken and 
•hall invite the Governor and the 
general public to fubmlt comments on 
the proposed reaUodnent of funds. 
These comments thall be submitted to 
the Secretary within 30 days from the 
date of the notice. After considering any 
comments received the S«cretSLry shall 
notify the Governor of any decision to 
reallot funda. 

(c) The procedures set out in this 
section are in lieu of any other 
proo^ures which might otherwise be 
applicable ander the Grievances. 
h3vestl<^ations and Hearings provisions 
in Part Subpart O. 

(d) The Secretary may resUot funds 
using: 

^1) The formula allocation described 
at subpart B o/ this Part or 

(2) Procedures established in Subpart 
C of this Part 




§631 .31 

(b) Governors shall involve 
appropriate PICs and local elected 
officials in planning and providing « 
opportunities for review m accordance 
with Sections 302 jund 305 of the Act. 
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(c) (1) Whenever a group of eligible individuAls \s identiHoU under 
subsection (a), the State, with the assistance of the private industry 
council, shall determine what, if any, job opportunities exist within 
the local labor market ar«a or outside the labor market area for 
which 3uch individuals could be retrained. 

(2) The State shall determine whether training opportunities for 
such employment opportunities ^xist or could provided within 
the local labor market area. 

(d) Whenever training opportunities pursuant to subeection (c) arc 
identified, information concerning the opportimities shall be inaae 
available to the individuals. The acceptance of tmming for su-^h 
opportunities shall be deenied to be acceptance of training witli the 
approval of the State within the meaning of any other prt\yision of 
Federal law relating to unemployment benefits. > 



AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 303. (a) Financial assistance j[)rovided to States under ^hi 
title may be used to assist eligible individuals to o tain unsubsidized 
employment through training and related employment services which 
may include, but are not limited to — 

( 1 ) job search assistance, including job clubs, 

(2) job development, 

(3) training in jobs skills for which demand exc^efls supply, 

(4) supportive seiH^ices, including commuting ac^istance and 
financial and personai^counseling, 

(5) pre-layoff assistance, 

(6) relocation assistance, and 

(7) programs conducted in cooperation with employers or 
labor organizations to provide early intervention in the event of 
closures of plants or facilities. 

(b) Relocation assistance may be provided \i the State determines 
(I) that the individual cannot obtain einf)loyment within the individ- 
ual's commuting area, and (2) that the individual has secured 
suitable long-duration employment or obtained a bona fide job offer 
in a relocation area in a State. 



REGULATIONS 



Ho«9 of TMto in traMng fn 



Whenever training opportimities 
pursuant to Section 302(c) of the Act are 
idantiflsd, information concerning the 
opportunities shall be made available to 
the indivldusLla. 



Pursuant to Section 
I of the Act the acceptance of 
J assisted under Title m shall be 
,ieemed to be acceptance of training 
%vlth the approval of the State within the 
meaning of any other provision of 
Federal law relating to unemployment 
benefits. 



Subpart D ■ P ro g r em Deeian end 



8 M IJI ^ ' ^-a tU ectfvUiee, ooonawHton 
wNl oonsufUiUufi^ p4anfilng and rwtow. 

(a) Allowable acdvltlaa are spadflad 
in Sactloa 303 of tha Act They ihall ba 
coordinated with other programs In 
accordance with Section 308 of the Act 
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- HAn niNo HKgi irkmkn r 

Ski . :m. (11) (1) In order to cjualify for linannal assistftnoe under 
this title, a ^tnte shall demons. rate, to the satisfaotion of the SecMT- 
tary, that it. will expend for purposes ot services a&sist^d under 
this fith\ an amount from public or private non Ffdeial sourees ecjual 
to ihi^ amounts made avaiJaole fo thai State under s^^ction ;U)l(l)). 



REGULATIONS 



9531.14 MMMngfuTNta. 

Ta t]uallfy for financial asiistanca 
under Title HI of the, Act the Governor 
•hall provide matching fundt pnrsuant 
to Section 304 of the Act at defined at 
S a29.40 of these regulationa. 



! 029140 Matching .iif^ 

The Governor shall define and asaure 
the provision of adequate resources to 
meet the matching requirements of 

Sections 123(b) and 304 of the Act. 



['2) Whenever the average rate of unemployment for a State is 
higtier than the averago rate of uneinphiyment for all States, the 
nou Federal matc'hing lunds described m paragraph (1) required lo 
be provided hy such ^jtate for that hscal year sliali be iTduced by U) 
percent tor each 1 percent, or portion thereof, by which tho average 
rate oi unemployment for that State is greater tlian the average rate 
ol unemployment for all States. 

{.'}) 1 he Secretary shall determine tl)o average rate of uneinploy- 
'inent for a State and the average rate of unemployment for ;ll States 
tor each fiscal year on the basis of the most recent twelve-month peruxl 
prior to that fist^al y *ar. 

(1) )(l) Such non-Federal matching funds shall include tht direct 
cost ot employment or training services under this title provhied by 
State or hx^al programs (such as vocational education ), private non- 
l>rofit organizations, or private for-profit employers. 

(2) Funds expended from a State fund to provide une iployment 
insurance l>enefits to an eligible individual for purposes of this title 
and who is enrolled in a program of training or refraining under 
tins title may bo credited for up to 50 percent of the ninds requinni 
to bo expended from non- Federal sources as required by this section. 

PROGRAM REVllCW 

Sec. 305. Except for programs of assistance operated on a state- 
wide or industry-wide basis, no program of assistance conducted with 
funds made available under this title may be operated within any 
service delivery area without a 30-day period for review and recom- 
mendation by the private industry council and appropriate chief 
elected official or officials for such area. The State snail consider the 
recommendation of such private industry council and chief elected of- 
Hcial or ofhcials before granting final approval of such program, and 
in the event final approval is granted contrary to such recommenda- 
tion, the State shall provide the reasons therefor in writing to the 
ftppropriaro private industry council and chief elected oHicial or 
officials. - 

CONSULTATION WTTH LABOR OROANIZATIONB 

Sf.c. 30f^. Any assistance program conducted with funds made avail- 
able under this title which will i)rovide services to a substantial num- 
iH^r of members of a lalwr organization shall be established only after 
full consultation with such labor organization. > 



§631.31 

(b) Governors shall involve 
appropriate PICa and local elected 
officials in planning and providing 
opportunities for review in accordance 
with Sections 302 and 305 of the Act 



36^1 .31 (a) ' 

Affected labor organizations shall be 
consulted pursuant to Section 300 of the 
Act 
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LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 307. (a) Except as provulcil in subsection (b), there shall be 
ftvfiiiabic for supportive services, wages, allowances, stipends, 4pd 
costs of administration, not more than 30 percent of the Federal 
funds available under this title in each State. 

(b) The funds to which the limitation described in subsection (a) 
applies shall not include the funds referred to in section 301 (a). In no 
« vent shall such limitation apply to more than f)() percent of the total 
amount of Federal and non-Federal funds available to ii program 



STATE TLAN'S; CWRDINATION WITH, imiKR PROGRAMS 

Sec. 308. Any State which ■ desires to receive financial assistance 
under this title shall submit to the Secretary .i plan for the use of 
such assistance which shall include appropriate provisions for the 
coordination of programs conducted with .^.u 'i ^^sistance with low- 
income weatherization and other energj- conserve ion programs, and 
social services in accordance with the provisions of section 121 




REGULATIONS 



9 031.13 UmnSwnS on iiM of fundt. 

(a) Subject to paragraph (b) of this 
section oo mors than 15 percent of the 
fundi allotted pursuant to Section 301(b) 
of the Act may be used for 
administrative costs. In addition, the 
total of administrative costs and 
participant support costs may not 
exceed 30 percent (Sec. 307(a)). 

(b) These limitations apply to that 
amount of Federal f jids which is 
equivalent 1o no more than 50 percent of 
the total combined amount of Federal 
and non-Federal funds allotted to the 
formula funded State programs (Sea 
307(b)). 



Subpjjirt D--Proorafn DMign and 
ManaQafiMfit 

9^U1 ABombta acttvttiM, cooninatlon 
ami ooneul to lhm, planning and rav^aw, 

(a) Allowable act^ities are spadflad 

In Section 303 of the Act Tl^ shall Bl( 
coordinated with other programs in ^ 
accordance with Sectic 306 of the Act. 
Affected labor organizhdona shall be 
consulted pursuant to Section 306 of the 
Act 



9 631^ Fl apartmq raqirirsmaftta. 

The reporting requirements in § 629.36 
apply to programs operated under this 
Part except that the Sacretary may 
establish spedai requirements for 
discretionary programs operated under 
Subpart C of this Part as part of the 
annual announcament of fund 
availability and selection criteria. 
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